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Art. I. (1.)—Studies of Christianity: A series of Original Papers 
now first collected, or new. By James Martineau. London: 
1858. 

(2.) Miscellanies. By James Martineau. London: 1852. 

(3.) Endeavours ajter the Christian Life. Discourses. By James 
Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. London: 1847. 

(4.) Lectures by Rev. James Martineau, delivered at Liverpool in 
1839. Forming part of a Series preached in answer to a Course of 
Lectures against Unitarianism, by Thirteen Clergymen of the 
Church of England. London. 

(5.) The Rationale of Religious Inquiry: or, the Questions stated of 
Reason, the Bible, and the Church. In Six Lectures. By 
James Manrtrneav. Third Edition. London: 1845. 


Way put Mr. Martineau’s books at the head of this article ? 
Why bring him forward at this time, particularly? We have no 
personal or party quarrel with him ; we ‘have no private grudge 
to satisfy; are moved by no envy of his literary repute, and have 
no wish or purpose to disparage him as a writer, or to convince 
our readers that hitherto he has been ‘ greatly over-estimated.’ 
Our reason for naming him, rather than any other of his 
brethren, who are the known leaders of the religious communion 
to which he belongs—and for naming him alone—is what he 
must think complimentary, and can, in his view, be no bad evi- 
dence of our taste and sense of literary merit. Let Mr. Mar- 
tineau understand us, therefore, in this sense. We think that, 
on several grounds of preference, he stands far in advance of 
any recent Unitarian writer, at least of any on this side the 
Atlantic. 

But more than this—and no doubt it is a consequence of his 
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superior merit, and it is an evidence of it, Mr. Martineau is read, 
and is favourably listened to, by many persons who seldom or 
never enter a Unitarian chapel, and who would draw back 
abruptly, and with some alarm, if challenged individually as 
belonging to that communion : ‘ far from it, nevertheless, there 
*ismuch in his writings that suits us, and that we admire and 
‘ approve :’ this we have heard said—‘ there is the Unitarian 
‘rancour of course, but much of good feeling pointedly put.’ 
This able writer will not see any ground of complaint against us 
in the fact that we readily admit his claim to be considered, just 
now, as the foremost representative, at once of Unitarianism 
within the pale of the Unitarian Church, and of several ana- 
logous modes of belief outside the pale of that body. 

Our answer to the question— Why bring him forward at this 
time ?’ is this. That his various writings furnish, as we shall 
show, the means of solving a problem which demands a solution, 
in one manner or in another, just now. Let it be granted, as an 
argumentative hypothesis, that Unitarian belief is, in the main, 
identical with apostolic Christianity ; or if not so, that it con- 
tains everything as to religious belief which we of this nine- 
teenth century are bound to admit, or which we need much care 
for. Let it be so; and then a problem stands across our path, 
presenting a very formidable difficulty. For, if it be so, why 
should Unitarianism be what it is at this time, and why should 
it offer to the eye its actual characteristics? It will appear that 
there are urgent reasons for attempting to remove this perplexity 
out of our way. 

An allowance of three or four years may well be taken in 
reckoning what must always be so indefinite as the rise of reli- 
gious opinions. We may say, then, that the modern Unitarian- 
ism is, in this year 1859, just one hundred years old, in England. 
Or let us take a seven years, of which 1759 shall be the mid- 
date. Then it may be affirmed that a hundred years ago this 
form of Christian doctrine, or rather this definite protest against 
the almost universal orthodoxy, attracted notice, and gave occa- 
sion, if not to a new controversy, yet to a revival of the old 
controversy under new conditions in this country. During the 
lapse of this hundred years the Unitarian faith (or call it pro- 
test) has been sustained by the advocacy of a series of able 
writers and preachers. Most of them have been fairly accom- 
plished as divines ; or, we may say, fairly according to the ordi- 
nary rate of accomplishment in those times. Some few of them 
were as learned as their university-bred contemporaries and anta- 
gonists. Most of them were men of personal worth, and of 
amiable deportment; and most of them, or all, for aught we 
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know, were men of whose conscientiousness and religious sin- 
cerity no doubt ought to be insinuated. Some of this band of 
worthies gave proof of their honesty in cheerfully submitting to 
the most costly compromises of their worldly wellbeing for con- 
science sake. In proof of what we are here affirming, it should 
be quite enough merely to adduce such names as those of 
Lardner, Ashworth, Lindsey, Priestley, Belsham, Estlin, Car- 
penter, Channing,* Yates ; and others of the same order might be 
joined with these, and who are now earnestly giving the support 
of their individual intelligence and ability and zeal to a cause 
—we must use this cant word—‘a cause’ which, when they 
drop from their places, may show how hardly it can exist at all 
when it comes to be deprived of such aid. 

This hundred years, which we now take as our epoch, has 
been, in a religious sense, the most remarkable of the eighteen of 
Christian history: the era of the Lutheran Reformation need not 
be named as more remarkable than this. In this course of years 
Christianity itself has passed through a trial, or a series of trials, 
more severe than any heretofore encountered; more severe, 
because it has had a deeper meaning even than the trials of 
martyr ages. From these furnaces it has come forth to live 
anew; and at this very moment some of the Anglo-Saxon race 
are taking a stride, east or west, north or south, to possess them- 
selves of new lands—in the name of Curist. 

Thus it is, therefore, that the hundred years of Unitarian 
labour must not be thought of, or its value estimated, in an in- 
sulated manner, or merely according to the abstract quality of 
the facts strictly attaching to it. Unitarianism must be thought 
of as related to all those other things with which it may fairly be 
put in comparison. Thus, therefore, we must ask leave to think 
of it, and thus must we treat it. So thought of under the 
broadest aspect, and thus dealt with—rigorously, yet fairly—as a 
fact among other facts; and, moreover, taking with us the hypo- 
thesis named above, which assumes that it is true, then this hun- 
dred years of Unitarian history brings into view a PROBLEM far more 
perplexing (so we think) than any other that could be named 
within the wide circuit of exterior religious speculation. A 
PROBLEM it is, if we tuke with us the hypothesis aforesaid ; other- 
wise the very same facts suggest what, in the usual style of reli- 
gious parlance, we must designate as a LESSON, or speak of it as 
& WARNING. 

But now these three words—Problem, Lesson, Warning— 

* Although we confine our view just now to England, this admirable writer 


may well take his place in our list, great as has been his influence in this country 
with a class of readers. 
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whichsoever of the three we may think best fitting the occasion, 
agree in this sense, that they imply a state of things which has 
an inauspicious aspect—a state of things that is indicative of ill- 
success, and that suggests doubt, and brings with it discourage- 
ment. These very words, therefore, ought not in equitable argu- 
mentation to be assumed without leave given, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, from an opponent. Some such permission we therefore 
look for, and we find it incidentally given in various places 
throughout the volumes before us. An instance or two of this 
kind will fall in our way further on;-and these passages, while 
they indicate, or plainly admit what is the present position of 
Unitarianism in England, serve to show under what aspect it is 
that a wide-looking mind, such as that of Mr. Martineau, has 
come to regard the orthodox Christianism which, far as the eye 
can reach, surrounds the St. Helena of his small communion. 
He says :— 

‘ There is a greatness in a faith when it can win a wide success or 
make rapid conquest over submissive minds. There is a higher great- 
ness in a faith that, when God ordains, can stand up and do without 
success ; unmoved amid the pitiless storms of a fanatic age; with foot 
upon the rock of its own fidelity, and heart in the serene Infinite 
above the canopy of cloud and tempest.’—Studies in Christianity, 
p. 200. 


This phrase, or equivalent phrases, such as ‘ the prevalent 
fanaticism,’ and others of the sort very frequently occurring, do 
not, in our opinion, establish the fact, that the Christianity of these 
times is ‘a fanaticism; but they show that Mr. Martineau is 
painfully conscious of the infelicity of the position occupied by 
the small sect to which he belongs. In one place he utters the 
complaint that he and his brethren, the body of Unitarian 
ministers, are ‘ persecuted.” What exactly does this mean? 
The bishops and dignitaries of the Established Church are now 
undergoing ‘ persecution’ at the hands of us and of all other im- 
pugners of Prelacy, and of the divine right of Episcopacy; and 
we, in like manner—miserable sectarists as we are, may we not 
complain that we are ‘ persecuted’ by the holders of High Church 
doctrines who hand us over to ‘ uncovenanted mercies?’ and 
thus, in like manner, our Wesleyan brethren are now persecuted 
by us, and we again by them, and all by all who differ in doc- 
trine or usage one from another. If Mr. Martineau’s complaint 
of persecution be not an utterance of vexation and petulance, 
then it means something which he and his brethren might do 
well to consider; for it means this:—that, notwithstanding 
many differences of opinion, or of ecclesiastical usage, all 
Christian people (the Unitarian sect excepted) are cordially 
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agreed in their acceptance of those principal doctrines, the rejec- 
tion of which is the distinction of that small community; and 
being so agreed, and rejoicing also as they do in all acts of 
Christian-like co-operation for the promotion of great Christian 
enterprises, they yet find it impossible to invite or to admit any 
sort of companionship with their Unitarian townsmen or neigh- 
bours, as if in recognition of them as ‘ our Christian brethren.’ 
To do this would be, or, if ever it be attempted, it is, an inco- 
herence, a levity, a treason which neither amiable feelings nor 
motives of policy will avail to justify. The ‘ persecution,’ there- 
fore, of which Mr. Martineau complains means this :—that 
thoughtful men, even the most large-hearted of them, know what 
they intend when they adopt customary phrases and speak of the 
‘ essential doctrines of the Gospel.’ They dare not be false to 
first truths. But in so acting do such men assume to sit in 
judgment upon their fellow-men, individually ? 

Far from it—they abhor the thought of any such impiety. To 
pass sentence upon those around us individually, on the ground 
of what we imagine or know to be their religious opinions, is an 
arrogance and a presumption which Christian men must shun, and 
which we think to be utterly unwarrantable in any case. Do we 
indeed know how such opinions are held by this or that man ? or 
in what light his holding of it is regarded by Him who alone 
knoweth the heart, and is ‘Judge of all?’ Intolerance of this 
kind has no connexion with, nor is it an inference rightly 
derivable from, the consciousness that there are TRUTHS in 
Christianity apart from which the word Christian loses its 
meaning. 

Not only may the ‘ orthodox’ and the ‘Evangelical’ maintain 
and use the right to deny the Christian appellation to those who 
reject First Truths ; but they may do so, and yet may go very far in 
—shall we call it, an exculpation of the Unitarian pr ofession ?—all 
things fairly and calmly considered, which have had an influence 
in evolving the modern Unitarian doctrine among us, and in 
bringing it into its position, as related to the belief which it 
impugns. It might well be asked whether, consistently with 
that absolutely unrestricted development of the religious mind 
which prevails in England, and in presence of orthodox beliefs, 
such as they had become 4 in the eighteenth century, any other 
issue can be conceivable than this—that orthodoxy, as so con- 
ditioned, would be vigorously and rudely called in question, and 
would be rejected by some among us, ‘and these, not the least 
intelligent or the least upright? It was so questioned by men 
who were eminently intelligent, and undoubtedly honest. 

Controversial fairness would demand as much as this—that 
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if we are to bring modern Unitarianism into comparison with 
other modes of belief, and with other communions, the foreseen 
issue of such a comparison being a conclusion disparaging to it, 
we should at the same time, or should jirst, say all that there is 
room to say of it, broadly regarded as a necessary and useful 
re-action from that state of things, and from those modes of 
opinion, to which it found itself in opposition. Not only is 
there room to say what we now intend on this ground, but it is 
what ought to be said, and it is what should not be lost sight of 
ever by those who stand on our side of this momentous argument. 
If there are those who will grudge to make any such admissions, 
or who will be frightened at the mere thought of them, they are, 
we think, persons whose own orthodoxy is in a tremulous con- 
dition, and who are able to draw only a very precarious comfort 
from the creed they statedly repeat. 

What, let it be asked—what was the ‘orthodoxy,’ what the 
‘ Trinitarianism, of England, within and without the Established 
Church, a hundred years ago? With a few men, indeed, it was 
a sincere and a well-informed religious persuasion; but such 
men might then have been numbered by tens. How shall we 
designate, or how describe the orthodoxy of the many—the 
Church parsons on the one hand, and the faltering Noncon- 
formist ministers on the other hand—who would have styled them- 
selves orthodox at that time? We may well say of such belief, 
conjoined as it so often was with a thorough worldliness of 
temper, and with levity of speech and conduct, and with a per- 
functory hypocrisy—careless even of the mask, that a sincere and 
thoughtful rejection of it would be infinitely the preferable re- 
ligious condition for a Christian man. Surely it is better to be 
in the wrong in honesty, than in the right in falseness. The 
Unitarianism of the middle of the last century was the protest of 
thoughtful men against the seared impieties of that time of 
hollowness in the Episcopal Church, and out of it. 

Unitarianism, at its rise, was, moreover, a re-action from the 
slovenly style of biblical criticism, and the easy unscrupulous 
practices of biblical exposition, which had succeeded to the 
laboriousness and the rigorous painstaking practices of the age 
then gone by. It is true that Priestley, and those who followed 
him—the editors of the Improved Version—quickly gave evidence 
of the slenderness and insufficiency of their own scholarship. 
Their learning was just enough for the functions they exercised, 
in spreading an alarm among slumberers in colleges; but it 
was not enough to enable them to stand their ground for an hour 
when once biblical scholarship had thoroughly shaken itself from 
its drowsy fit. Nor was the learning of these intelligent men 
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such as would have enabled them to keep themselves abreast of 
the genuine scholarship of infidel Germany, when at length this 
came in as a deluge upon England. English Unitarians, in 
their capacity of biblical critics, were fairly lifted off their legs in 
this Teutonic inundation; nor have they ever since felt the 
bottom with their own feet. Instead of attempting to find it, 
they have been glad to jump on board the better-manned 
boats—the De Wette, the Winer, and other fast-going Tu- 
bingen steamers. 

Beyond all this, it may easily and safely be granted that, in 
the conventional modes of treating the most arduous subjects of 
Christian theology there was, in the last century, very much of 
assumption, and of baseless and reprehensible dogmatism, which 
we of this time must utterly disallow, condemning it as alto- 
gether unscriptural ; and even if right in formal logic, wrong in 
true reason, and grossly offensive to Christian feeling. If thus 
it seems to us of this time, so it must have seemed to thoughtful 
and unshackled men a hundred years ago. No wonder, then, 
that they uttered themselves with vivacity in disapproval of a 
style of preaching and of writing which we of this time are well 
content to consign to oblivion. 

What we say is this, that the modern Unitarianism was, at the 
moment of its rise, at once a re-action, inevitable and salutary, 
and it was a protest for which there was reasonable ground. This 
fully allowed, then, what we go on to say is this, that this re-action 
long ago reached its end, so far as it might be serviceable; and 
that this protest also has now quite exhausted itself of all sub- 
stantial meaning; that it has no longer any valid plea for its 
continuance among us as a needful antagonist energy to keep us 
in check. For even if it were granted that this antagonism is 
still needed, and is still serviceable, the function has been taken 
up by men of quite another order—men far better accomplished 
for their part, bolder in their habits of thought, and immeasurably 
more profound as masters on the field of Abstract Philosophy. 
Mr. Martineau’s volumes give us all the aid we need wish for in 
making good these averments. We shall presently, therefore, 
cite him for this very purpose, only taking leave to say that the 
actual condition of the Unitarian Church (allow us the phrase) 
—which condition Mr. Martineau fully admits as a fact—how 
could he deny it ?—well comports with what we are now alleging 
concerning Unitarianism abstractedly ; namely, that, as a VOICE 
in the Church Universal, it has uttered every syllable of its 
appointed message ; it has died away as a querulous whisper ; or, 
if still it be a voice, it is a voice crying in a wilderness. Enter 
now a Unitarian chapel, two-thirds empty, and you may hear this 
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superseded and superannuated protest muttering itself out in the 
tones of tremulous inanity. Once, in years of vitality long 
gone by, it spoke with a virile intonation; for then there was 
meaning in it; but now—and so it has been these forty years past 
—these sounds barely wake an echo upon the opposing chapel wall. 

Alike as to Exceptive Biblical Criticism, and as to Exceptive 
Theological Speculation, we of this time are looking elsewhere 
than to the volumes of Unitarian ministers or professors for what 
we wish to understand, on that side of Christian argumentation. 
The fact is conspicuously certain, that the anti-Trinitarian and 
the anti-Evangelical testimony has long ago passed away from 
the Unitarian body as its proper function. Fifty, or say seventy 
years ago, any one desirous of informing himself on subjects of 
this order, and not wishing to remain ignorant of what might 
affect his own holding, would at once have had recourse to the 
writings of Joseph Priestley, and others, the able men (above 
named) who followed him on the same side. But tell us what 
would such an inquirer do now? We intend nothing of sarcasm 
in saying that he would not think himself obliged—he would not 
think it worth his while, to look into any recently published book 
of Unitarian authorship. As to biblical criticism, everything 
that is worth the knowing, and for which we are indebted to 
German erudition, is to be found faithfully and elaborately set 
forth in English works, which we need not here name, and the 
authors of which are professedly orthodox, some of them being 
among the warmest champions of orthodoxy. 

As to Exceptive or Speculative Theology, on the anti-Evangelic 
and anti-Calvinistic side, it is equally true that the argument, in 
all its phases, has of late (these five-and-twenty years past) been 
quite and clean taken out of the charge and management of the 
English Unitarian ministry. Those who would inform them- 
selves of the full meaning of that argument, supposing they do 
not go in quest of it to Germany, nor read the series of 
writers from Kant to Hegel, will find it set forth with every re- 
commendation of eloquence, and taste, and depth, and ingenuity, 
and some devotional feeling also, in the works of English writers 
whom we hardly need name—such as Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Stanley, Jowett. With these writers on his table, who is it that 
would read the spent, flat things of recent Unitarian literature ? 
Nobody does it. If the admirers of Mr. Martineau will demand 
a place in such a list for him, although for no one else of his 

class, he shall have it with our free leave; yet with this caution 
or notice affixed, that whatever in his volumes has a tendency 
towards more belief than he ordinarily professes, will be found 
better said by some of the writers above named ; while, whatever 
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in Mr. Martineau tends towards a lower level of belief, has 
been drawn (we do not mean as direct plagiarism) from the 
writings of Theodore Parker, Emerson, F. Newman, Gleg, 
Froude, and Holyoake. Better, therefore, go to these last-named 
writers, than to Mr. Martineau, who is perpetually quarrelling 
with himself—now for too much faith—now for too little. A 
formal permission thus to do we meet with in several places, 
given us by himself. Take the following as a sample. The 
writers whom he hails in the warmest manner, as trustworthy 
guides in religious speculation, are Theodore Parker, Emerson, 
Jowett; and, open to some exceptions, Gleg. Of these, his 
favourite writer appears to be Theodore Parker. 


‘Gladly then do we gird up our hearts to follow the bold and noble 
steps of ‘Theodore Parker over the ample province of thought which 
he traverses in his Discourse on Religion. However startling the 
positions to which he conducts us, and however breathless the im- 
petuosity with which he hurries on, the region over which he flies is 
no dream-land, but a real one, which will be laid down truly or falsely 
in the minds of reflecting men; his survey of it is grand and com- 
prehensive, complete in its boundaries, if not always accurate in its 
contents ; and the glass of clear and reverential faith through which 
he looks at all things, presents the most familiar objects in aspects 
beautiful and new. The book treats in orderly succession of eve 
topic interesting to the religious philosopher, and needful to be handled 
in the construction of a positive faith... Yet there is a mastery shown 
over every element of the great subject, and the slight treatment of 
it in parts no reader can help attributing to the plan of the work, 
rather than to the incapacity of the author. From the resources of 
a mind singularly exuberant by nature and laboriously enriched by 
culture, a system of results is here thrown up, and spread out in 
luminous exposition ; and though the processes are often imperfectly 
indicated by which they have been reached, they so evidently come 
from the deep and vital action of an understanding qualified to ma- 
ture them, that an opponent who might stigmatize the book as super- 
ficial, would never venture to call the author so. There are few men 
living, we suspect, who would like to have a controversy with him on 
any one of his many heresies.’—/iscellanies, pp. 167, 168. 


And again :— 


‘We part with Theodore Parker in hope to meet again. He has, 
we are persuaded, a task, severe perhaps, but assuredly noble, to 
achieve in this world. The work we have reviewed is the confession, 
at the threshold of a high career, of a great Reforming soul, that has 
thus cleared itself of hindrance, and girded up itself for a faithful 
future. ‘The slowness of success awaiting those who stand apart from 


the multitude will not dismay him. He knows the ways of Provi- 
dence too weil.’—p. 214. 
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Expressions such as these, and many others of like import, 
occur in the volumes before us—are significant of a conscious- 
ness, at this time, in the Unitarian body, that the function of 
leading the way on the field of religious thought has long ago 
fallen away from it. Instead of now attempting to guide others 
in the path of truth, Unitarians have become doubtful of their 
own position, and are themselves looking about, hither and 
thither, for some one to take them by the hand—sometimes as 
towards a more ample belief; sometimes, and more often, with 
desponding retrogressive glances toward the gloom of universal 
doubt. The fact that Unitarianism, at this present time, is in 
a transition state, Mr. Martineau painfully feels; but in which 
direction is the movement likely to take place? He does not 
venture a prediction on this ground. He says :— 


‘May be we are on our way to something better, unexistent and 
unseen as yet, which may penetrate our souls with nobler affection, 


and give a fresh spontaneity of love to God and all immortal things.’ 
—WStudies, p. 82. 


Once and again he turns almost a wistful look toward the 


abhorred Calvinism, as if it contained that which he would fain 
make his own :— 


‘A question of great moment is here suggested. Unitarianism has 
been tried upon two generations: has the experiment justified Dr. 
Priestley’s faith in the devotional influences of truth ? Or, for illus- 
trations of the spirituality which may be conjoined with heterodoxy, 
must we still point to minds which, like his, have emerged from Cal- 
vinism, and may be supposed to have brought their piety thence ? 
With the most fervent confidence in the moral power of truth, it may 
yet be doubted whether the largest portion of Unitarian piety has 
not been imparted from orthodoxy ; and hence many have been led to 
conclusions favourable to the rigid system of religious education. The 
fact may be admitted, and the inference denied.’—Miscellanies, p. 10. 


It is with no sinister purpose—with no invidious feeling, that 
we now bring into view the facts that belong to our subject. 
These facts are the unavoidable preliminaries of an argument 
which we cannot grant to be ill-timed at this moment, or to be 
of trivial importance at any moment. If, in search of these 
facts, we are to inquire what is the absolute and what the relative 
condition of Unitarian belief in England at this time, and we 
have first to ask where are we to look for it, the answer must 
be twofold—we are to look for it, first, in the chapels of the 
sect; or, to state the case otherwise, we are to inquire concerning 
this mode of religious belief as it is embodied and is visibly 
existent, ecclesiastically ; or in the sense in which it finds a place 
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in a CENSUS of the religious communions or ‘ denominations.’ But 
to confine this inquiry to the Unitarianism of chapels would be 
protested against as exceedingly unfair, and as substantially 
untrue. Unitarian writers—and Mr. Martineau is foremost 
among them in affirming the fact—assert that opinions nearly 
identical with his own prevail extensively throughout the com- 
munity; and that for one Unitarian who is a stated frequenter of 
a Unitarian chapel there might be found hundreds who never 
show their faces in front of a Unitarian pulpit. Mr. Martineau 
not merely admits this fact (unconscious of the fatal influence 
it carries with it), but he makes his boast of it; and then having 
done so, he turns round and upbraids the very persons whom he 
had gloried in. This we shall see. 

Among the educated and the thoughtful, we are told, there 
are at this time very many of whom, as to their religious prin- 
ciples or practices, the RerGIsTRAR-GENERAL knows nothing. 
They are persons who ought to appear in his statistics as con- 
stituents of Unitarian congregations ; but they do not there show 
themselves. Of this fact there can be no doubt. Those who 
mix in general society, and who have had, and have known how 
to use, the opportunity to penetrate beneath the surface of con- 
ventional utterances, must be well aware that the inner holding 
of many intelligent persons at this time is substantially accordant 
with that of writers like Mr. Martineau; in truth, Mr. Martineau 
is the one favourite writer with many persons of education and 
taste ; and he may deserve to be called the apostle of sporadic Uni- 
tarianism in England. This fact admitted, then a homely question 
obtrudes itself in thinking of this invisible Unitarian Church— 
where is it on a Sunday morning? The persons composing it 
are somewhere, although ‘the (religious) world knoweth them 
not.’ By the terms of the statement they are not the occupants 
of pews in Unitarian chapels. Some of them, no doubt, are 
stated frequenters of the worship of the Established Church. 
But is it not an amazement that they should be there! When 
they are on their knees they are taking their part, or are seeming 
to take their part, in confessions of which they utterly disallow 
the propriety ; they resent, as an insulting untruth, the imputa- 
tions of blame-worthiness which then and there are uttered as in 
the presence of Almighty God. When standing erect in their 
places they are muttering, or are seeming to mutter, in the same 
awful Presence, expressions embodying Trinitarian belief with 
all the earnest explicitness that language is capable of; and they 
are doing so with incessant iterations. One shudders to think 
of this sort of tacit blasphemy, this mockery, and this falseness. 
But so it is, and so we shall find it, through and through, that 
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Unitarian belief operates as the morphine of the religious con- 
science ; it does not quicken, it deadens the soul. 

Other some of the Invisible Unitarian Church, we may sup- 
pose, are frequenters of the Sunday services in orthodox Dissent- 
ing places of worship. What has been said of such Conformists 
to the worship of the Established Church, might be said also of 
these ; only with this difference ;—except in the hymn—those pre- 
sent are less directly implicated in the ritual; and one may quietly 
listen to a tune and forget the words. But then, if the partici- 
pation in worship be less, the implication in the doctrinal pro- 
fession of the society is more immediate and significant; the 
religious sociality and the interchange of sentiment is more 
active ; and therefore the Unitarian communicant in a Dissenting 
church must either be practising an unworthy concealment of his 
opinions in his family and among his religious friends ; or else he 
must at once endanger and scandalize them by freely avowing what 
he thinks. He either offends his own conscience by his conceal- 
ments and evasions, or he puts a stumbling block in the.way of 
the worthy man his minister, who is tempted to wink at his 
heterodoxy, for he may be a ‘ leading man’ in the congregation. 

But no doubt the larger number of this Invisible Church are 
spending their Sunday mornings more at their ease: they are, 
perhaps, at the drawing-room window—amused to watch the 
streams ‘of fanatics’ on their way to listen to stale expositions 
of ‘ obsolete books ;’ or they are abroad in the fields, worshipping 
the blue sky and the green fields; or they are at home, convers- 
ing with ‘inspired writers—one of the series from Isaiah to 
Shelley ; or with any others who have given us aid in conversing 
with ‘ Eternal and Absolute Truth.’ These persons are the most 
to be commended, or they are the least open to blame of the 
three sorts. But the three alike are faithless to their convic- 
tions; even these last are so, if they profess to listen, with 
approval, to Mr. Martineau, who insists upon the duty, not 
merely of openly avowing one’s opinions, but of frequenting 
public worship, and of giving it a generous support. 

No doubt it is a safe rule that was assumed as the basis of the 
Religious Census, effected in 1851, and reported by Mr. Horace 
Mann in the abridgment published ‘ by Authority : 

‘It was considered,’ he says, ‘ that the outward conduct of persons 
furnishes a better guide to their religious state than can be gained by 
merely vague professions. In proportion, it was thought, as people 
truly are connected with particular sects or churches, will be their 
activity in raising buildings in which to worship, and their diligence in 
afterwards frequenting them ; but where there is an absence of such 
practical regard for a religious creed, but little weight can be attached 
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to any purely formal acquiescence. This inquiry, therefore, was con- 
fined to obvious facts relating to two subjects—(1) The amount of 
ACCOMMODATION which the people have provided for religious worship ; 
and (2) The number of persons, as ATTENDANTS, by whom this pro- 
vision is made use of.’—Report, &c., p. 57. 


There is so much of homely good sense and of practical reality 
in this decision, that we can hardly think the inference derived 
from it would be rejected by persons of any party. Taking it 
then for valid, we should offer Mr. Martineau his alternative, as 
thus—he may, if he pleases, continue to make his boast of the 
unreckoned number of the invisible converts to Unitarian doc- 
trine ; or he may, if he chooses—and surely this would be the 
wiser course for him—indignantly refuse to give such ambiguous 
persons any place at all in his estimate of the religious strength 
of his communion. To do so would be safe; for, in fact, if we 
look to the instances in any circle that may be known to us, we 
shall find that these non-chapel-going Unitarians are, nineteen in 
twenty of them, not so much free-thinking as loose-thinking 
persons ; persons who, according to the mcod cf the moment, and 
with a listless indifference, take up’ either thé ‘Stidigs in Chr'is- 
tianity, or Mr. F. Newman’s book on The Soul, ov Theodore 
Parker's volumes, or anything else? off the sc'rt; and ‘who, if‘ is 
likely, bring their religious readings ‘to ‘a’ Gldse with’ a Claptét 
from Auguste Comte or Mr. Holyoake. On any supposition 
concerning the faith of such persons, this is manifestly certain, 
that, judging of it by its fruits, their faith is a ‘ dead faith ;’ and 
that at any time, if the practical test were applied to them, by 
making an appeal, either to the conscience or to the purse, to 
avow manfully their convictions, and to give aid, nobly, for the 
maintenance and spread of Religious Truth—on any such occa- 
sion, when a man of generous temper will show what stuff he is 
made of, it will turn out that this member of the Invisible 
Unitarian Church retreats as quickly as possible, and becomes 
‘ invisible’-—or, as we say, he is not at home. 

We thus rid ourselves of the unseen and the impalpable, and 
turn toward such realities as may find a place in statistic reports 
—in a‘ Census’ and its tabulated facts. In quest of such facts we 
must go back eight years, namely, to the Census Tables of 1851. 
After taking up the results therein reported, we subjoin to them 
such estimates, or such matters of incidental information, as may 
be warrantably brought forward in forming an opinion of the 
absolute, and of the relative state of the Unitarian Church in 
England at this moment. Two years hence, something more 
definite will probably be available in this way. 

Respecting the relative position of the communion now in 
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question, a strange misapprehension of facts seems to have pos- 
sessed itself of Mr. Martineau’s mind, and which shows itself in 
sundry places throughout his writings: he speaks of the Unita- 
rian body as if it were one of the (about) twenty recognised 
religious communions, each of which differs in doctrine from the 
nineteen as widely as Unitarians differ from the nineteen. Thus 
to state the case, and thus to think of it, or to insinuate a mean- 
ing of this sort, is an egregious error. What are the plain facts ? 
In relation to the doctrines which are distinctive of Unitarianism, 
and which hedge it about, and which segregate it, it stands 
opposed to eighteen communions that explicitly and firmly pro- 
fess the Faith which Unitarians reject. For the sake of brevity, 
and to speak in round numbers, let us say there are, in England 
and Wales, twenty sects—twenty religious persuasions worship- 
ping in churches or chapels, distinctively designated. Of this 
number, two are Antitrinitarian ; eighteen are orthodox, or, as 
we say—Trinitarian. Few of the individual members of these 
eighteen communions would refuse their assent to the articles of 
.the Nicene Creed., Oy-.lef it be that the unintelligible ambiguities 
‘of, one -or, txe other bodies would demand that as many as four 
very smal] sects shall be set against the sixteen. But what are 
-these two, or three, or foxr, as to numbers, or as to intelligence, 
or as to their theologicai importance? They are such as a 
section of the General Baptists, and the Swedenborgians, and— 
should we say it ?—the expiring Quakers. 

Need we adduce, in illustration of what we here affirm, a 
parallel instance. There still exists a Christian community—a 
body, it is very, very small—that maintains the obligation of 
observing religiously the Seventh Day; there are chapels, and 
there are congregations of good folks, sticking to their creed as 
‘Seventh-day Baptists!’ They, and their hundred, or three 
hundred, are outstanders against all the world—Jews excepted. 
But, now, will Mr. Martineau think himself to be in company 
most to his taste if we place him alongside of these, his resolute 
brethren—the ‘ Seventh-day Baptists?’ Yet he makes himself 
liable to such an association when he labours to hide from 
view the plain fact that Unitarians constitute a very small 
sect, opposing itself, as to its distinguishing doctrines, to the 
Christian community at large, in the proportion of one to nine- 
teen. But this proportion, as we shall now see, must be vastly 
reduced when we come to look to the detail as reported in the 
Results of the Census. 

This Report gives us such facts as these :-— 

We have first the statement of the communions or sects which 
is assumed as the basis of the estimates that are tabulated in the 
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Report. All needful diligence was, in the first instance, used for 
the purpose of ascertaining the number of all churches and 
chapels, and of attached rooms, occupied on Sundays by persons 
assembling for worship. This done, inquiry was made in each 
instance of whoever might be the officiating persons, ministers or 
others, as to the designations of the congregations there wont to 
assemble. These inquiries brought to light some numbers of 
‘isolated congregations, the designation of which was not very 
intelligible to any one out of the pale. These innominate or not- 
understood societies may, for aught we know, embrace fifty 
varieties of belief, or of worship and government; probably they 
do embrace no small number of the whimsical, and of the wilful, 
and of the overweening, and of the factious, and of a sort of good 
men who, though treading the vulgar earth, go about with their 
heads in the clouds. We take leave to set this fragmentary mass 
off from our reckoning altogether—orthodox or heterodox, we 
know not. Mr. Martineau, if he pleases, shall lay hands upon 
them in the lump, and set them down in his account. 

The Census Report brings under one head several associations 
that have in fact parted company, or have revolted from the body, 
or from the central government to which they originally belonged, 
but from which they do not dissent on any matters of doctrine, 
and scarcely on points of government or worship ; they have been 
severed more by strifes than by disagreements in opinion. Thus, 
for an example, Wesleyan Methodism has split itself into seven 
communions ; to each of which, we imagine, John Wesley would 
first administer a sharp rebuke, and then claiming all as his sons 
and daughters, demand their return to the fellowship of the 
‘Society.’ It would, therefore, be equally absurd and captious 
to report these Wesleyan communions as SEVEN, for they are 
ONE. The same, nearly, may be said of the actual divisions 
among the Calvinistic Methodists. Men of heated minds may 
choose to speak of these internal differences as ‘ vital ;) but men 
of calm minds and of Christian feeling will refuse to do so. And 
thus, too, we (and the Registrar-General allows us to do it) in 
like manner go on_ to agglomerate the Baptist denominations— 
parting off from the body only such of the ‘ General Baptists’ as 
are understood to be Antitrinitarian. 

We are taking no account now of the ‘ Foreign Communions’ 
located in some of our large towns ; nor of Roman Catholics, nor of 
the Jews ; and we have, as above said, put out of sight the miscel- 
laneous group of the ‘ Isolated Congregations,’ and of the ‘ Un- 
defined.’ And for simplification sake we reckon the Scotch com- 
munions, settled and established in England, among the ‘ Foreign 
Churches.’ These classes set off, it will then appear that the 
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Christian profession in England and Wales offers itself to view 
under as many as eight varieties, not more, namely: |]. The 
CHURCH oF ENGLAND, which is Episcopalian, Liturgical, and 
Trinitarian. 2. The INDEPENDENTS, Congregational, Pedo- 
baptist, and Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 3. The Baptists, 
Congregational, Antipedobaptist, and Trinitarian, and Evan- 
gelical. 4. The WEsLEYAN MeTuHoptsts (Presbyterian substan- 
tially), Liturgical (in part), and Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 
5. The Moravians, Episcopal, Liturgical, and T'rinitarian, and 
Evangelical. 6. The Calvinistic Methodists (Congregational ?) 
Liturgical, and Trinitarian, and Evangelical. 7. The Society 
or Frienps (?). 8. The Unitarians, Congregational, Liturgical 
(in part), and ANTITRINITARIAN. 

Now, with this congeries of facts before us, the synthetic pro- 
cess must be carried a step or two farther. A substantial, though 
not a formal, scheme of comprehension will avail to reduce the 
eight communions above-named to two or three only, as thus— 
In respect of the momentous First Princip.es of Christian 
Belief, there is not a shadow of difference between Pedobaptists 
and Antipedobaptists; these communions, therefore, are not 
two, they are ONE. Again, in respect of these same First PrIn- 
CIPLES, no appreciable difference exists between these two bodies 
and the Calvinistic Methodists; these, therefore, are not three, 
but onE. Again, and at this time we may firmly say what we 
are saying, that, in respect of the great controversy which is just 
now in view, there is no appreciable difference between these 
three above-named, and the several bodies of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists ; or between these and the Moravians ; these five, therefore, 
are not five, but one. Again, whatever alienations, either of 
principle or of feeling, may avail to keep asunder the Episcopal 
Church and the several dissident communions around it, these, also, 
in relation to the same controversy, are perfectly agreed; these, 
also, are not two, but one. The Christian profession in England 
is parted in two by the terms Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
and the difference on this ground is such as must forbid compre- 
hension or fellowship; nevertheless, in relation to this same 
question, Protestants and Roman Catholics, and the members of 
the Greek Church also, are in accordance, for all are Trini- 
tarian. 

With these facts—and they are incontestible—in view, what 
becomes of the customary allegation of Romanist writers—That 
the Scriptures, if they be freely put into the hands of the people, 
breed endless differences of opinions? It is not so: English 
Christianity to wit. And with these same facts in view, what 
becomes of the customary taunts of Unitarian writers, and of 
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which Mr. Martineau allows himself a free use, to this effect— 
That the (so-called) ‘Inspired Writings’ have wholly failed to 
convey any consistent and ascertainable system of Belief; and 
that, instead of giving us one Faith, they have engendered fifty 
sects! Itis notso. Resting upon the breadth and the solidity 
of incontrovertible facts, we affirm that the unrestricted use of 
Holy Scripture by the people at large, in this land of free 
thought, free writing, free preaching and teaching, has had the 
effect to bring all Christian people to a cordial acknowledg- 
ment of ONE CREED—or all but Mr. Martineau, and the little 
band of ministers and people whom he represents. 

That which should next be put in a true light relates to the 
numerical ratio of Unitarianism toward the mass of the Christian 
community, so far as this ratio may be ascertained by aid of the 
Tables before us. This point, as we shall see, is of very mate- 
rial importance—Unitarianism against Christian unanimity ; but 
in what proportion? This we are now to inquire. 

At the time of taking the census, eight years ago, there were 
in England and Wales 34,467 churches, chapels, and places of 
worship of all kinds. Of this number, 14,077 belonged to the 
Church of England. The numbers belonging to the several 
bodies of orthodox and Protestant dissidents—those above-men- 
tioned, excluding the Foreign Churches, and the Scotch, and 
about 1000 not ascertained as to their profession, were 17,798. 
The places of worship claimed as their own by the Unitarian 
Church were 229. A small number it is; nevertheless Unita- 
rianism is not at the bottom of the scale as to the number of 
its places of worship; for some even of the orthodox are below 
this mark. The Moravians have only 32 churches. The Seventh- 
day Baptists, 2 only. Independent Methodists, 20. Sweden- 
borgians, 50. Irvingites, 32. The Mormons touch upon the 
Unitarians on this ground of comparison, for they have lodged 
themselves in as many as 222 corners of the land. The Society 
of Friends range above it; they assemble, or did assemble, in 371 
meeting-houses. 

But in search of a genuine estimate of the relative strength of 
the denominations in question, we must go further into the 
details of the Census; in doing which, however, we shall study 
brevity, and use methods of condensation. 

The sittings provided in places of worship of all classes are 
10,212,563; which number will give, for the entire population 
of England and Wales eight years ago, 57 per cent. The pro- 
portion of sittings provided by each denomination, as compared 
with the sittings provided by all, is, in some of its instances, as 
follows :—The Church of England provides over 52 per cent. 
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The Independents and Baptists together about 16 per cent. The 
Wesleyans about 22 per cent. The Quakers provide 0°9; and the 
Unitarians 0°7 of the whole, or 68,554 sittings in all. 

The churches and chapels having first been ascertained, the 
sittings which these structures afford come next into the account ; 
and, next to the sittings, the actual sitters are to be counted. 
This last item is the determinative fact, as related to the inten- 
tion of our present inquiry. There must be room for some 
ambiguity or incorrectness in the returns in numbering congre- 
gations deposed to be present on one particular day. Neverthe- 
less, it may fairly be assumed that, whatever may be the fallacies 
embodied in these tabulated statements, they will affect all de- 
nominations in very nearly the same manner, or in proportions 
approximately identical. There is a ground of uncertainty in 
estimating the actual number of a stated congregation, by sum- 
ming up the attendants at three services—morning, afternoon, 
and evening. Where there is an evening, as well as a morning 
service, the actual congregation frequenting the place from week 
to week is likely to be a few over the morning congregation. 
But this source of uncertainty may be cut off, nearly, by taking 
the morning congregations only in all places of worship alike, 
as fairly representative of the relative numbers of the several 
denominations. This rule would not give us a true result 
as to rural congregations ; but as to those of cities and large 
towns it would seldom lead us wrong. In some denominations, 
the morning congregation is over a half of the sittings; in some 
it is two-thirds; in some, about one-third. The Society of 
Friends, with 371 meeting-houses, and nearly 90,000 sittings, 
assembled, on the census morning, to the numbers of only 14,016 
persons. The Unitarians, with 229 chapels, and 63,770 sittings, 
assembled almost twice as many, namely, 27,612; which shows 
that the average morning congregation in this communion 
occupy much less than a half of the sittings which it has 
at command. And whereas about twenty of its chapels in cities 
and large towns are well filled on the Sunday morning, the two 
hundred and odd chapels will be left with a congregation such as, 
on other grounds, we know to be usual—a twenty, or a thirty 
persistent adherents of the ‘old place.’ Of the 229 chapels, as 
many as 147 are of dates going some way back into the last cen- 
tury. ‘There may be reason to think that the stated attendants 
at Unitarian places of worship, throughout England and Wales, 
are under 40,000. This may be assumed, because the swm of 
the morning, afternoon, and evening congregations is only 
48,628. Undoubtedly many of those present at the evening 
service had been present also at the morning service, probably 
all but a few. 
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Stated in round numbers, the Trinitarian worshippers on the 
Census Sunday were over seven millions; the Antitrinitarian 
(two communities included) were under fifty thousand. If, in re- 
gard to those seven millions, it is said that the doctrinal convic- 
tions of a large proportion of them are of very small, or of no 
value, in any argumentative seuse, we fully grant it; but then 
affirm—and we do not affirm it groundlessly—that the Unita- 
rianism of very many attendants at Unitarian chapels has a cor- 
responding worthlessness. With many aged persons it is a mere 
ancestral habitude—it is a clinging to ‘the old meeting-house.’ 
With not a few it is an undefined dislike of Evangelic doctrine ; 
it is a grudge against persons, or it is, very often, a dread of reli- 
gious fervour, conjoined with a nervous apprehension of those 
‘frequent collections for religious purposes,’ which have become 
so much a usage in Evangelical churches and chapels. ‘There is 
* always some society needing support; whereas the deacons at our 
‘ place steadily set their faces against everything of the sort. They 
‘say missions to the heathen are Quixotic and fanatical enter- 
‘ prises, and ought not to be encouraged.’ 

The results obtained relative to the religious condition of the 
principal cities and large towns are of much significance, and 
demand some attention. Seventy-three such cities and towns are 
tabulated in this Report. In twenty-four cities or large towns 
Unitarianism does not utter its testimony at all. In forty-nine 
towns it has seventy-one chapels; in Birmingham, five; in Man- 
chester, four; in Liverpool, four; in Bristol, two; in Brighton, 
two; in Newcastle, two; and in six other towns, two each. In 
twenty towns, one chapel only. The vast field embraced in the 
Metropolitan districts—the City of London, the City of West- 
minster, the Borough of Southwark, and the suburban circuits— 
had an aggregate population, years ago, exceeding two and a half 
millions; the religious wants of which population were inade- 
quately and unevenly supplied, ten years earlier than the last Census, 
by 291 Episcopal churches and chapels, and by 231 Dissenting 
chapels of all kinds. But of this number thirty-seven are to be 
set off, on the grounds above stated, as Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
or Foreign, the Scotch included. We shall then have—setting 
off the Unitarian chapels—485 places of worship of the Metro- 
politan district in which Trinitarian doctrine was professedly 
maintained. At the time now referred to there were within this 
wide circuit four Unitarian chapels—or five, if the chapel be in- 
cluded in which the Member for Oldham exercised his early 
ministry. 

The eighteen years that have elapsed since 1841 have been 
signalized by the zeal of ‘Church Extension,’ Episcopal and 
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non-Episcopal. At the time of the Census, 51, this number 
had been nearly doubled ; and since then the annual increase has 
gone on, we believe, much about in the same ratio. The four or 
five—or let it be, if the fact be so, six or seven—Unitarian 
chapels which appear in the lists of 1841 are the original centres 
of Antitrinitarian doctrine. In these chapels men of note and 
accomplishment—such as Belsham and Aspland—gave to this 
exceptive testimony against what Mr. Martineau calls the ‘ pre- 
valent fanaticism’ and the ‘ corrupt superstitions’ of those times 
all the advantage which it could derive from their eminent ability 
and earnestness. Such was their testimony sixty and seventy 
years ago. Such it is now, as to its ecclesiastical position and 
its visible bulk! In accordance with the rule which we have 
applied to all other denominations for the purpose of estimating 
the customary attendants at places of worship, the stated congre- 
gations in the several metropolitan Unitarian chapels, eight years 
ago, numbered altogether 1350 persons—or let us put them down 
as amounting to 1500. If our personal recollection serves us 
well, andif we go back forty-five years, the attendance at the 
same places of worship was then larger than it was eight years 
ago, when the average of the congregations was not more than 
300 persons. Essex-street chapel, in Mr. Belsham’s time, must 
often have contained 500 persons; and there were then some 
splendid armorial bearings on the carriage-doors waiting the 
conclusion of the service. Within this vast circuit—the great 
centre of British intelligence, the world of its wealth, energy, 
and free development, the very field on which a bold apostle of 
Reform would choose to make known his mission—within this 
field—London and its vast environs—Unitarian doctrine, now 
these seventy years past, has made no progress! It is what it 
was, and where it was—unless we might say that its absolute 
numbers are less now than they were fifty or sixty years ago. 
It may still be said in its behalf that from among the millions 
of the metropolitan population it finds 1500 persons who are 
affected (zealously affected ?) toward it, and who give it their 
support. 

Turning from the absolute to the relative, what sort of state- 
ment is it which the facts of the case would bring before us? 
What is it which, in fifty years, has been doing in the Metropolis 
by every orthodox communion; by the Church of England, by 
the Independents and Baptists, by the Wesleyans and the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists? We need not say; for it matters little to 
confront one set of facts with another set, when the disproportion 
between the two is so enormous as to give an aspect of ridicule 
to the comparison. This we would carefully abstain from doing. 
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But, so far as a comparison of this kind may demand attention 
on grounds the most serious and approvable, then we affirm that 
on those principles of reasoning which are allowed to bear sway 
in all sorts of human affairs, and in deciding practical questions 
involving material consequences—on principles to which states- 
men, merchants, capitalists, are accustomed to conform them- 
selves—on any such principles, or on any other that are ima- 
ginable, the Unitarian enterprise, such as it was set on foot in 
the last century, has proved itself to be an irretrievable failure! 
Not that the five or six Unitarian chapels in the London districts 
should be shut up, or should be otherwise occupied than they 
are. Far from it. All tastes must be allowed their free 
course. 

The better aspect of things, in a Unitarian sense, in Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool, would not affect our argument 
in any material manner; and to deal with the instances in detail 
would involve personal allusions from which we must absolutely 
abstain. It is enough to say, as to the most favourable of 
these instances, Birmingham, that, with a population (1851) of 
232,841, the five Unitarian chapels bring together on a Sunday 
morning 1852 persons, or 370 in each; and then each is a little 
over half full. 

In the half-century preceding the Census, Wesleyan places of 
worship increased from 852 to 11,007; those of the Indepen- 
dents, from 914 to 8244; the Baptists, from 652 to 2789. It 
does not appear that—England and Wales taken together—the 
Unitarian communion has made any advance; much less has it 
held its position as related to the increase of the population, 
which has increased from nearly nine millions to nearly eighteen 
millions. We have done then with these statistical statements. 
If in any particulars we have fallen into error, no such single 
oversights can be of magnitude enough to affect in any appre- 
ciable degree our destined inference. That lifelessness which, 
through so long a course of years, has kept this community in a 
stagnant condition, has shown itself in the history of every one 
of those convulsive efforts which, from time to time, have been 
made to do what others around it are doing,—to assail the home 
population, to evangelize the heathen, or to extend collegiate 
institutions. It would be easy to quote ‘ Reports’—but as well 
abstain from that which no ingenuous mind can dwell upon with 
any pleasure, and the production of which would tempt rejoinders 
interminable and unprofitable. It is enough that we have stated 
a case which cannot but perplex those who take their stand on 
the supposition that Unitarianism is a genuine protest in behalf 
of the most momentous truths, and a protest against the ‘ super- 
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stitions,’ and the ‘ corruptions,’ and the ‘ fanaticism’ of the Chris- 
tian world, modern and ancient, always and everywhere. 

Such are the facts, so far as such facts are of a palpable kind. 
The scheme of religious belief, or sentiment rather, which is so 
variously and so eloquently set forth in Mr. Martineau’s works, 
and which, in the main, his brethren in the Unitarian communion 
accept and teach, exists extensively, no doubt, as a saving hypo- 
thesis, or a sufficient Antitrinitarian life-preserver. Thousands 
of persons, it may be, receive, admire, and cling to this system 
privately. Good it is for private and individual use, as a charm 

hung round the neck; but this same system is not susceptible 
of a Churched condition. Define, establish, Church it, and then 
there is no human enterprise that can be more arduous, or more 
deplorably hopeless, than that of giving it perpetuity, and of 
keeping it a-going. Chapel Unitarianism is like a statue which a 
man sets up in his hall; he starts for India—he stays out long 
enough to make a fortune—he returns an aged man to the family 
mansion—and there stands the marble, dimmed a little in forty 
years. Yet thereitis! It must not be said that these analogies 
are exaggerations; they simply give expression to visible reali- 
ties, right-hand and left-hand of us. 

According to our thesis, the Unitarian religious system, such 
as itis set forth with great advantage in the volumes before us, is 
TRUE, or it is the truth; or, if not so, at the least, it is true rela- 
tively, and true as opposed to the ‘ dark superstitions,’ the ‘ fana- 
ticism,’ the ‘immoral dogmas,’ which Mr. Martineau denounces 
in scores of places—denounces, not merely with animation, but 
often with virulence. 

True relatively, or true absolutely, how is it that Unitarianism, 
in a Church condition, prospers nowhere and never? Always, 
and everywhere, its characteristics are stagnation, listlessness, 
depletion, atrophy. The wealth that is in its purses is not avail- 
able for its service; the energies of its lay magnates are not at 
the command of its devoted ministers. ‘Subscriptions are col- 
lected with difficulty’—‘ ministers’ stipends are pitiably small.’ 
The attempts of a few to evangelize and to missionize are always 
‘a failure.’ Why are these things so ? 

Simple-minded readers of the British Quarterly will here cut 
us short with a prompt rebuke. ‘ Unitarianism is not true—it is 

~ a heresy—and therefore the blessing of God does not attend the 
‘labours of the Unitarian ministry.’ So we say among ourselves 
—it is justso. But an answer of this sort would be rejected with 
scorn by Mr. Martineau and his brethren. We must therefore 
find an answer of another sort—a solution of our problem on 
some other ground ; and we do find it on ground where all things 
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are sure and clear, and are abundantly authenticated by universal 
experience—experience in the things of common life, and in the 
things of science. A few lines will suffice to show what we 
mean. 

Human agency, the energies of man in common life, the great 
things he achieves in science, the noble enterprises to which he 
gives reality in politics, whatever it is that we admire and wish 
to emulate—all conquests over nature, all lucrative speculations 
in art or in trade, things at once vigorous and selfish, as well as 
all things generous and philanthropic—all things that are 
praised, and all things that are feared and blamed—all, for there 
are no exceptions—there are none in the circuit of history—there 
are none in the columns of yesterday's Times, they all take their 
start from, or rest a resolute and steady foot upon, some PRoxi- 
MATE DoctrinE, which is held to be certain, and is never brought 
into question by sane men. As to Ulterior Doctrines, or those 
far-off PrincipLes or concerning which fruitless 
debates have been going on these two thousand years in aca- 
demic groves and in colleges—as to these things, they may be 
affirmed or denied, they may be bowed to or spurned, and no harm 
comes of it in any way, nothing enswes—the world goes on, 
with, or without, a decisive issue reported, as to these difficult 
matters—goes on its own way—just the same. What do we mean, 
then, by this distinction between these ulterior or far-off doctrines 
and those Proximate Doctrines which are the spring, and the 
prop, and the stimulus of all efficient human doings? ‘The dif- 
ference is easily exemplified. What is Consciousness ?—We 
don’t know. What is Personal Identity or continuous indi- 
viduality ?—We don’t know. Philosophers don’t know. A hard 
matter it is—we have not yet come to a conclusion on this point. 
If not, then, if you please, let us forget the difficulty, and go on 
as if we had never heard any such questions stated. But you 
do know, without leave asked of philosophy, that what you 
neglected to do yesterday, you will not find done for you to- 
morrow ; and that, if undone, a serious consequence will ensue. 
What is Animal Life ?—We don't know. The last edition of the 
biggest book on Animal Physiology throws no more light upon 
this abstruse subject than was thrown upon it by Hippocrates or 
Aristotle. But you do know that wheat-flour is a more nutri- 
tious aliment than rye-bread, or rice, or potatoes. You do know 
that sulphate of quinine is a good remedy, and that oxalic acid 
is a poison. What is Gravitation, or Solid Extension, or the 
vis inertia of matter ?—We don'tknow. Sir Isaac Newton did 
not know, nor can the Scotch metaphysicians tell us. But you 
do know that the centre of gravity of a building must not over- 
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hang the point of support. You do know that velocity will 
make up for mass in a question of the relative momentum of 
moving bodies. 

This relative value of the Ulterior dogma, and of the Proximate 
truth, might be shown to be the same in going the entire round 
of Philosophy, Science, Art, and the interests of common life. 
The Proximate is man’s portion, it is his Farm; the Ulterior, or 
the Ultimate, is his bright inheritance in promise and expecta- 
tion; or, might we not say, the Upper Philosophy is his 
‘ Estate in Chancery ?? Human energies get possession of the 
Proximate—empirically perhaps, or by mere accident—somehow 
it is grasped. Proof is made of it in practising the arts of life ; 
it comes to be certified among the adventurous turmoils of in- 
dustry: it is tested in the workshop, in the laboratory. The 
Proximate, thus far made sure of, is carried up toward the 
Ulterior—the occult principle, in the studies of the philosopher : 
from his labours there comes forth a coalescent mass—Truth with 
Truth, the Proximate with the Ultimate, the palpable with the 
impalpable, the ‘long-ago known’ with the now confirmed 
theory. Thus it is that we get possession of our authenticated 
modern science. In the process of obtaining it we are com- 
pelled to disregard the logic of sophists, who tell us that we 
go wrong when we venture to ‘ reason in a circle,’ proving one 
thing by another, and then this by that. All our modern science, 
or almost all of it, has come to us in this very way—sophists 
notwithstanding, by this reasoning in a circle. We take up 
something as true upon a probable ground of experience, or of 
instinct ; we prove it to be true by bringing to bear upon it 
principles or suppositions that themselves stand in need of proof : 
we work on in the dark from the unknown to the unknown ; but 
a patient continuance in this course of welldving, speedily, or if 
not speedily, at length, brings us out into the broad light, and 
thenceforward we rejoice to walk in that light, and to work in it 
too. Briefly sketched, this is the history of whatever man is 
concerned with, and specially with all things to which he applies 
his energies in an effective and productive manner. 

On what ground ought we to imegine that this universal rela- 
tionship of the Ultimate to the Proximate will not hold good within 
the circle of the Religious Life? It does hold good uniformly ; 
and, let us add, it holds good inexorably. It will be well to 
look this stern principle full in the face. Mr. Martineau has 
never done so. Throughout his writings he gives evidence of 
the fact that he has allowed himself to be the victim of an 
inveterate infatuation or illusion on this ground, as we shall 
show. 
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Abstract Theology, or pure Theism, although it be put into 
propositions in the best—the most severely logical terms, does not 
powerfully affect the human mind ; it takes a feeble effect upon 
a few minds, exceptionally constituted, and anchoretically trained. 
Pure Theism has never been popularly carried forth on the high- 
ways of life and set a-going as an effective religion for a people. 
Many of us have wondered and vexed ourselves in finding it so. 
‘ Why will not men listen to what is true, and good, and wise 
This perplexity or vexation has been misplaced. Pure Theism 
is an Ultimate or Ulterior Principle, right in itself, and demon- 
strable, but not adapted to the requirements of the human mind as 
the spring or the solid ground of its energies. The human mind 
(such is the unalterable law of the Intellectual World) must 
reach far-off Truths through the near-at-hand Truths: it must 
first come into vital and effective correspondence with things cer- 
tain, or held to be certain; it must touch Proximate Principles, 
and, when thus quickened, the moral nature expands itself, and 
there is—a product, there is—life, and there are the fruits of life. 

What is now the ordinary course of things? The mass of 
persons in a Christianized country, 7. e., the Church-and-chapel- 
going people around us, on a Sunday morning, accept the Scrip- 
tures, the books of the Canon, as ‘the Book of God’—a Book 
differing by the vastness of an immeasurable interval from all 
other books, however wise and good and edifying such other 
books may be. The mass of persons, individually incompetent 
as they are to come to such 2 conclusion for themselves, take it 
on trust, and they do well in so taking it, knowing, as they do, 
that men of all communions, fully instructed and learnedly in- 
formed, have accepted the Bible as the Book of God, notwith- 
standing all showing to the contrary on the part of captious 
men. Thus accepted, the Bible, fraught with its historical 
realities, comes into a place that, in secular science and art, is 
occupied by Proximate 'Truths—principles that have long been 
subjected to trial, and that may now be relied upon in practice. 
Thus possessed of a sure holding in the religious life, the mass of 
persons become, insensibly, and, as one might say, unconsciously, 
possessed also of those Ulterior truths which breathe harmony 
throughout the Inspired Writings. They come to be Theists as they 
tread daily the sure pathways of the Gospel. Truth near at hand 
coalesces with truth afar off, graciously, noiselessly, and illogically 
perhaps, but yet rightfully: so it is that the Bible reader comes to 
know, what no Philosophy has known. The sophist—and, alas! 
Mr. Martineau has not learned to hold this nugatory stuff in 
contempt—the sophist will be quacking to the world’s end, and 
protesting against this our ‘ vicious reasoning in a circle: he 
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does so because he has never comprehended the solid difference 
between a circle and a sphere. As to the devout reader of Holy 
Scripture, who reads it not as ‘ a very good book;’ but as ‘ the 
Book of God,’ what is it that takes place with him? He knows 
nothing of running round a logical circle; but he finds himself 
to have come within the attractive force of Eternal Realities— 
the things of God, and of immortality—the centre sphere, around 
which all orders find their orbits. 

Meantime, and with invariable constancy, all motives take 
their rise, and receive their force, not from the abstract, the ulti- 
mate, and the abstruse, but from the Proximate—the real in 
history; Christian men feel with intensity, and they act with 
vigour, and they bear hard things with patience, and they achieve 
beneficent enterprises with success, not because they are Theists, 
but because they are Christians: they hope, they fear, they 
labour, they suffer, they die—on the ground of Holy Scripture— 
and not otherwise. 

Looked at from this ground, then, what are we to think of Mr. 
Martineau’s labours as a religious teacher? His books—our 
only evidence as to his teaching—his books, various, ‘ miscel- 
laneous’ in subject, give prominence to Two leading Intentions, 
uppermost always in his mind. Of the second of these inten- 
tions we shall say something further on. The first of them is 
this, and it rises to view in nearly every essay—To detach, or 
loosen off, the religious life from whatever is Proximate in Belief, 
and to set the mind adrift on the wide waters of the Ultimate. 
In the way of explicit affirmations, and in the mode also of 
insinuations numberless, he labours to persuade his readers that 
there is nothing authoritative or determinate in matters of opi- 
nion which can, in the nature of things, reach us through the 
ambiguous medium of ancient writings. These ‘ venerable 
Scriptures’ are not ‘ inspired,’ he says, ‘ in any other sense than 
‘that in which all other useful writings, and each in its measure, 
‘ are inspired ;’ for every ‘man of genius’ writes under the guidance, 
and with the aid of, his particular holy ghost. As to the Old 
Testament, it is to be utterly rejected if it pretends to be ‘ of 
God.’ As to the New, the authorship of the Gospels is very 
questionable. The Apostles misunderstood their Master: they 
blundered in argument, and they flatly contradicted each other. 
As to the reported sayings of Christ, there is not, Mr. Martineau 
assures us, one of them that, by itself, should command our sub- 
mission, any further than as it may accord with our individual 
‘ intuitions’ and with our ‘ nobler aspirations.’ 

What should be the result of Christian teaching of this kind in 
Church? We might risk a speculative answer to this question, rea- 
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_ soning upon probabilities. But it is better to seek an answer among 
facts. Mr. Martineau is not ignorant of the hundred years’ history 
of his communion; and he well knows what is the present state 
of Unitarianism in England; but he cannot put facts and in- 
ferences together. He executes with zest his mission, which he 
thinks is that of dealing mortal blows upon the heads of the men 
who maintain the ‘ prevalent fanaticism ;’ and he thinks how he 
shall vex, annoy, and perplex them. He does not know that he 
is running counter to all that is the most sure and immovable 
in the world of thought and action. He does not know that, if 
we throw up as ‘uncertain’ what must give—if anything can 
give—intensity to human motives; if we call in question the 
next nearest reasons of effective and strenuous action; if we 
do this,—the consequence, the inevitable consequence, is, that we 
shed on all sides of us indifference, apathy, listlessness ; the con- 
sequence is precisely such things as are realized in forty-nine out 
of fifty Unitarian chapels—such things as were the charac- 
teristics of these places in 1799, and which they exhibit now 
in 1859. 

At times one might believe that Mr. Martineau is conscious of 
the general truth, of which ordinarily he seems to have no know- 
ledge. He well and pointedly says :-— 


‘ All great religions have been historical; the thorough interweaving 
of all the roots of Christianity with the history of the world on which 
it has sprung, is at once a source of its power and an assurance of its 
divineness ; and the attempt to give it an abstract character, to loosen 
its connexion with the individuality of Christ, and disengage from it 
a metaphysical indestructibility called ‘ Absolute Religion,’ is a mistake, 
in our opinion, not only of its particular genius, but of the universal 
springs of human Faith.’—Miscellanies, p. 208. 


Affirming what we now affirm concerning a living and popular 
writer, and one who is also an official person, it is but justice to 
him, and it is justice to ourselves, to allow him, on these same 
pages, to utter himself with amplitude. This must be done. If 
the passages that are now to be adduced are adjudged by his 
admirers and his brethren to have been partially selected, we 
have it in readiness to produce three times the quantity. Our 
first citation might be adduced as a sufficient voucher for the 
correctness of our main allegations :— 


‘ And where, after all, is the ultimate ‘authority’ of our religion to 
be found ? Who will show usthe real seat of the ‘primitive Christianity,’ 
of which all disciples are in quest ? Shall we take the first four cen- 
turies, and interpret the concurrent tones of their voices into the 
certain oracle of God? Notso, you say; for the writers of that period 
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were full of the errors prevailing around them ; and they themselves refer 
us to an anterior generation, as imparting legitimacy to the doctrines 
which they teach. Shall we go, then, to that earlier generation, and 
abide by the words of the Apostolic age ? Scarcely this either, you will 
say, for the marks are too plain that there is no unerring certainty 
here. The Apostles themselves were not without their differences ; 
_ and even their unanimity could mistake, for they confessedly taught 
the near approach of the end of the world. They, too, still refer us 
upward, and take everything from Christ. To Christ, then, let us go. 
. Wherein resides the ‘ authority’ in him which we are to accept as ‘ final ?” 

Shall we say,—in his reported words, wherever found ;—his statements 
are conclusive and exempt from doubt ? Impossible! Who can affirm 
that he had, and that he uttered, no ideas imbibed from his age, and 
obsolete when that age was gone; that he grew up to manhood in 
the Galilean province without a sentiment, an expectation, native to 
place and time; or that he disrobed himself of his whole natural mind 
from the instant of his baptism; that he did not discern evil spirits in 
the poor patients that came to him, and so misinterpret his own 
miracles; that he raised no hopes in others of sitting on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel; of drinking with him of 
the fruit of the vine at his table in his kingdom ; and of his own re- 
turn to fulfil all these things ‘within that generation ?? Will any 
one plainly say, with these things before him, that Jesus was infallible, 
and that in his spoken language we havea standard of doctrinal truth ? 
And if error was possible, who will give us an external test by which 
we may know the region of its absence and of its presence? For 
without this, to talk of his words being ‘a rule of faith,’ is a delusion 
or pretence. —Miscellanies, p. 210. 


Mr. Martineau’s admirers will eagerly point to passages, more 
than two or three, in which he labours to give utterance to his ‘high 
admiration’ of this Jesus, the wonderful Galilean Prophet. Such 
passages, even the best of them, will, we think, more deeply 
offend a rightly constituted mind than do those in which he assails 
the ‘prevalent superstition’ concerning the Person of Christ. 

_How does the case stand? It is not as a Creed, it is not asa 
Doctrine, embodied in propositions, but it is as an impression ; it 
is a conception, resulting, by a process of tacit induction, from 
the daily and weekly reading and hearing of the Evangelists, 
that a Christianized community has come to form its IpEa of 
Curist as the Infallible Teacher, the ‘Light of the World,’ the 
‘Life of Men,’ the Judge, at whose tribunal ‘ we must all appear’ 
—Curist, the Son of God, and the Saviour of men. With so 
firm a hold has this conception possessed itself of the human 
mind, in all Christian countries, that even if a virulent infidelity, 
such as that of Mr. F. Newman, or a vapid captiousness, like that 
of Mr. Martineau, had availed to dissipate it for a moment, in a 
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little time it would form itself anew, and would thoroughly regain 
its hold of all but a few sophisticated minds. Such is the fact. 
Now, when Unitarian writers utter freely, as they are wont, their 
minds in assailing the ‘popular superstition’ concerning Christ, 
we take it as at least an outspoken and coherent expression of 
opinion ; we disapprove indeed, and we reject these disparaging 
allegations. But it is quite otherwise when, as in the passages 
which his admirers would be prompt to cite in his behalf, the 
Rev. James Martineau sets himself to the task of pronouncing a 
laboured eulogium upon ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’—the result is in- 
sufferable—it is offensive alike to a severe taste, and to Christian 
belief. Not less unpleasing are those passages in which Mr. 
Martineau, when contending with his friends, Mr. Newman or 
Mr. Greg, comes forward as the fearless apologist of this Jesus, 
and displays his ingenuity in relieving ‘the moral image of God’ 
from grievous, and yet plausible imputations :— 


‘No doubt Jesus, by the very act of appealing to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, assumes their Messianic import, and so betrays his parti- 
cipation in the common misconstruction of their meaning. But this 
implies no more than such fallibility in matters of intellectual and 
literary estimate, as every theory must allow which leaves to the 
inspired prophet any human faculties at all, or any means of contact 
with the mind of his age and nation. Inspiration in matters of textual 
criticism and exegesis can be demanded only by a theology beneath 
contempt; and least of all by our author [F. Newman], who so widely 
separates the functions of the intellect and the soul, and protests 
against all qualifying of spiritual perceptions by learned judgments. 
No moral charge is established until it is shown, that, in applying the 
old prophecies to himself, Jesus was conscious that they did not fit. 
This, however, is not shown, and cannot be shown. The absence in 
him of some of the prophetic lineaments was so compensated by the 
intensity of others, that no suspicion can be thrown upon the purity 
and sincerity of his claim; especially as it was in the accidents of 
external power that he was wanting, and in the essence of spiritual 
light that he abounded. He claimed to be ‘ Messiah,’ it is said; and 
‘Messiah he was not.’ True; and if he was less than this, we can 
reverence him nolonger. But if he was more, only could find no other 
language than the Messianic in which to interpret to himself and 
others the feeling of his Divine call, then was the national formula the 
mere vehicle furnished by history for an essential fact, the modest 
costume disguising a Divine reality ; and the only error in the account 
which Christ gives of himself lies in its affirming far less than the 
truth.’—Miscellanies, p. 251. 


Mr. Martineau betrays his consciousness that his notions of 
Christ must be drawn from some other source than the narratives 
that are found in the Gospels. These records of the life of ‘ the 
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holy Jesus’ offend his taste, and quite fail to satisfy his concep- 
tions of the highest wisdom and truth. He tells us that the 
‘ spiritual guidance’ derivable from the Christian Scriptures ‘ first 
‘ becomes available when its essence has been translated from the 
‘ special to the universal, and again brought down to the modern 
‘ application. They are felt to be an inadequate measure of our 
‘ living Christianity, and to leave untouched many earnest thoughts 
‘that aspire and pray within the mind.’ 


‘One divine gift, indeed, they impart to us—the gracious and holy 
image of Christ himself. Yet, somehow, even that sacred form appears 
with more disencumbered beauty, and in clearer light, when regarded 
at a little distance in the pure spaces of our thought, than when seen 
close at hand on the historic canvas. It is not that the ideal figure 
is a subjective fiction of our own, more perfect than the real. Every 
lineament, every gesture, all the simple majesty, all the deep expres- 
siveness, we conceive to be justified and demanded by the actual por- 
traiture; our least hesitating veneration sees nothing that is not 
there. But the original artist’s sympathy we feel to have been some- 
what different from ours. They have laboured to exhibit aspects that 
move us little; and only faintly marked the traces that to us are most 
divine. The view is often broken, the official dress turned into a 
disguise. ‘The local groups are in the way; the possessed and the 
perverse obtrude themselves in front with too much noise; and the 
refracting cloud of prophecy and tradition is continually thrown 
between; so that the image has a distincter glory to the meditating 
mind than to the reading eye. All this, oftener perhaps felt than 
confessed, is perfectly natural and innocent.’— Studies, p. 291. 


Mr. Martineau’s Christ is not the Christ of the Christian 
Scriptures ; but a sage of whose genuine teaching, and of whose 
veritable acts his rude memorialists have barely given us a trace. 
Conscious of the unlikeness of the two Ideas, he refuses to 
listen to any dictation which might be gathered from these frag- 
mentary records. 

‘Now we fully concur with our author [Mr. Newman] in rejecting 
all notion of an absolute oracle, to whose dicta we are submissively to 
bow ; nor do we know of any general proposition which we should 
think it right to accept merely on the word of Jesus. We further 
allow, that this withdrawal from him of the oracular function probably 
is at variance with the Jewish conception of Messiah’s office. But we 
deny that it is at variance with the Christian conception of a moral 

pe of Divine Perfectness. The most faultless administration of life, 
the most saintly communion with God, the divinest symmetry of soul, 
may surely coexist with limited knowledge; and sinlessness of con- 
science does not require Omniscience to the understanding. To be no 
great scholar in Chaldee, and ill-read in the Court-annals of the Seleu- 
cidz, and consequently make mistakes about the Book of Daniel, and 
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not see what is invisible in the destinies of the Roman Empire,—how 
does this hinder the exercise of pure affection and the life of holy faith- 
fulness ? Goodness is qualitative; knowledge is quantitative: and 
throughout every variety in the quantity, immaculateness is possible 
in the quality. In the power natural to the higher soul over the 
lower, in the silent appeal which the beauty of its holiness makes to 
the struggling and feeble will, there is indeed an exercise of authority, 
and of the only kind that is ultimately possible: but it involves no 
intellectual dictation, and is indeed consistent with none: it gives not 
a true proposition to our assent, but a divine object to our perception : 
and while the moral and spiritual intuition are reverently engaged 
upon the person, leaves the logical understanding free play among all 
ideas.’—Miscell. p. 267. 


How far the notion of ‘immaculateness’ may be made to 
comport itself with ‘free criticisms’ of this order, we need not 
stay to inquire. A hundred years’ experiment has shown that the 
common sense and the right feelings of the mass of men reject 
with contempt the futile endeavours to make them coexist. Take 
another sample :— 


‘The political functions of Messiah he [Jesus] never positively 
denied, or absolutely cleared out from his mere speculative representa- 
tions of the future. But an infallible moral perception, and affections 
spiritually preoccupied, detained him from every tendency to realize 
them, made him regard their practical occurrence to his mind as a 
diabolical temptation, and drove him into mountain solitudes, when eager 
multitudes would set him up for king. Whether,according to the account 
in the first three Gospels, he dealt with the political part of the Messianic 
scheme, when it obtruded itself, by putting it off into the future ; or 
whether, according to John, he got rid of it by melting it absolutely 
and immediately away in the spiritual—either method is so true to the 
instinct of a mind too clear and holy to touch what it is not sceptical 
enough to disbelieve, that we wonder at the preference shown [by Mr. 
Newman] for the vulgar imputation—‘ Depend upon it, Jesus would 
have raised an army if he could; and only talked about religion, be- 
cause there was nothing else that he could do.’’—Miscell. p. 252. 


Fatal words are these—fatal to the very existence of a so-called 
Christian communion—a church, with its Sunday services, its 
chapel, its ministry, its expenses :—fatal wordsarethose above cited. 
‘Nor do we know of any general proposition which we should 
think it right to accept merely on the word of Jesus.’ Why 
these words should prove their fatal tendency in this sense may 
be soon shown. Christ's teaching, Christ's authority to teach, 
or, we may say, His PosiT1on as First in the Christian Economy, 
stands—must stand—in the place of the oNE PROXIMATE PRIN- 
CIPLE whence are to spring, 2f at all, powerful motives, energies, 
consciousness of duty, all hopes, all fears, all willing sacrifices of 
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life and its goods. Call this one motive principle in question, or 
do, as Mr. Martineau does—boldly reject and deny it, and the con- 
sequence is—just what we have seen it to be—desolation, spiritual 
death, or a dreaming, sentimental life, out of which nothing comes. 
If there be any reason or coherence in human nature, men will 
not go to Church ; they will not pay for sittings there, if they are to 
be told from the Pulpit that there is nothing certain, nothing 
sure, nothing that can be relied upon, in Christianity, nothing 
infallible even in the most solemnly uttered words of Christ him- 
self. We might take leave to stop here, and affirm that our 
PROBLEM, as aforesaid, has been solved. Men by hundreds, or 
by thousands, may be induced to listen to doctrine like this out 
of Church, but they will not listen to itin Church. Men will not 
be fooled at any such rate as this. You may talk to them until they 
shall profess themselves to be Atheists, or Pantheists, or Secu- 
larists, or disciples of Auguste Comte, or of Holyoake; but they 
will not consent to be assembled weekly, and taxed quarterly, as 
Christians, on any such terms as these. Idle supposition it is 
that congregations will sit and suffer themselves to be lectured 
about the ‘Immaculate Jesus,’ who is ‘the Image of the Divine 
Purity, but concerning whom it is affirmed, that he was a Jew 
in no way exempt from the errors and superstitions of his age and 
country ; that he dealt, by means of evasions, with the national 
expectation of a Messiah; that he misunderstood the national 
institutions ; that he was wont to impute the gloomy misgivings 
of his own spirit to a fabulous personage—the Devil; and, in a 
word, that, among all his teachings, there is absolutely nothing 
which ought to be accepted on his word, or which does not need 
to be propped on surer grounds ! 

It will do, Mr. Martineau thinks, if what we find in the Gospels 
accords with our own ‘ aspirations,’ but not otherwise; but then 
Mr. Martineau’s aspirations are not those of Mr. F. Newman; 
nor his, those of Mr. Theodore Parker; nor are Mr. Parker's 
those of Mr. Holyoake. Where do we find ourselves, then, in 
the dusty, sulphurous cloud of all these divers aspirations, with 
nothing solid in hand but these Gospels, in which, apart from 
our own ‘inmost feelings,’ there is nothing that can be taken 
for certain, nothing which we shall find to be true when we enter 
upon the awful future ? 

It will be a matter of course that, if the ‘ Jesus of the Evan- 
gelists’ does not meet Mr. Martineau’s idea, the old Hebrew 
Prophets are quite out of the question. He rejects without 
remorse their pretensions as men who were sent of God in any 

ecial manner. He does, indeed, speak highly of them as 
gifted, like other men of genius, with an insight of divine truth. 
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So was Plato, and so the long line of seers, down to Lord Byron ; 
and inclusive, no doubt, of the shining lights of modern Uni- 
tarian philosophy. In one place he speaks reverently of ‘ these 
venerable Scriptures ;’ but in other places, not far off, he gives 
us his Theory of Development, in which the Hebrew writings fall 
into their place as an antiquated literature, which long ago has 
done its office, and which will come to be less and less quoted, or 
thought of, by enlightened men. Notwithstanding the mis- 
directed labours of the busy men of Earl-street, backed by the 
fanaticism of Exeter Hall, spite of all these endeavours, Bibles, 
a few years hence, will be scarce things, found only upon the 
shelves of the curious. Yes, in less time than another hundred 
years of Unitarian teaching, this will come about! 


‘Ido not deny them [the Prophets] this gift of occasional intel- 
lectual foresight of events. And doubtless it was an honour to be 
permitted to speak thus to a portion of the future, and of local occur- 
rences unrevealed to seers less privileged. But it is a glory far higher 
to speak that which belongs to all time, and finds its interpretation in 
every place ; to penetrate to the everlasting realities of things; to 
disclose, not when this or that man will appear, but how and wherefore 
all men appear, and quickly disappear; to make it felt, not in what 
nook of duration such an incident will happen, but from what all- 
embracing eternity the images of history emerge, and are swallowed 
up. Inthis highest faculty the Hebrew seers belong to a class scattered 
over every nation, and every period; which Providence keeps ever 
extant for human good, and especially to furnish an administration of 
religion quite anti-sacerdotal.’—Studies, p. 41. 


Hebrew Prophets and Christian Apostles alike must now be 


driven off the ground where so long they have stood as 
Heaven's ministers :— 


‘The received theory of the origin of Christianity from agencies 
exclusively divine, and of the infallible character of the canonical 
books, can no more be ‘ restored’ than Roman history can be put back 
to its state before Niebuhr’s time, or Greek mythology be treated as 
if Heyne and Ottfried Miiller had never lived.’—Studies, p. 359. 


Many passages to the same effect might be brought forward ; 
but it cannot be needful to load these pages with matter of 
this quality. As conjoined with great intelligence and much 
vividness of feeling, many instances may be found of that captious 
and nervous sensibility, and of that want of robustness in the 
understanding, which are the characteristics of Mr. Martineau’s 
mind. He has a keen vision, but a narrow range of sight, right and 
left; he has a fine sense of touch at the ends of the fingers, but 
no grasping force in the hand, no robustness in the arm. His 


petulance is feminine ; his sympathies with great matters, touching 
NO. LX. 
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the welfare of the human family, are exceedingly feeble; and his 
position as a Unitarian minister has induced upon what was feeble 
at the first, the tremulousness of temper. To hold him exempt 
from the imputation of many wilful misstatements of orthodox 
and evangelic doctrines, it is necessary to suppose that his inter- 
course with instructed Christian men has been very limited, 
perhaps none at all. He must know, or he might know, that there 
are around him, at this time, men ‘in orders, and men out of 
orders, not a few, who are his equals in intelligence, and his 
superiors in learning, and greatly his superiors in fruitful religious 
energy; there are many such, who, after informing themselves 
fully and laboriously of whatever has of late years been advanced 
by German Rationalists, or by their English followers, have re- 
turned with a forceful consent of the Reason and of the Heart 
to their early faith in Holy Scripture, and have accepted it as 
from Heaven, in a sense in which no other writings whatever can 
pretend to share. 

Mr. Martineau looks around him in his community; he sees 
decay, apathy, helplessness, and yet he fails to see the reason of 
what he sees. He knows that the endeavour to maintain, in a 
visible condition, in a Church form, the opinions which he pro- 
fesses, has failed always, and everywhere ; nevertheless, he per- 
sists. This could not be if he had not surrounded himself with 
the myth of a theory of Religious Development, which, while it 
floats between him and the hated orthodoxy, enables him to cling 
to the hope of a something good in the distant future, which 
may succeed to the eorruptions and the superstitions of the time 
present. We do not find this theory formally set forth in any 
one treatise in the volumes before us; but it presents itself in 
various places throughout them—it is a principal object in his 
view always ; and we shall do our best to extract it thence, with 
all fairness ; and having done so, shall venture to bring it to the 
test of Facts past, and now enacting, under our eyes. If Mr. 
Martineau’s theory of a Christian Development, which is to 
superannuate and dislodge the Scriptures from their place, is 
good, we shall, no doubt, find it to fit on to the course of events 
from the first age to this. But if it be contradicted by all things 
belonging to that course of events, then it ought to be abandoned ; 
and, if abandoned, as he says, ‘the sooner the better.’ 

Everybody understands something about Father Newman's 
‘ Theory of Development.’ Mr. Martineau’s theory is of another 
sort, but it has had precisely the same origin. In going over to 
Rome—in following the religious instincts of his nature, Dr. 
Newman, endowed as he is with keen logical intuitions, found 
the task quite hopeless of bringing Tridentine doctrine and 
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worship into accordance either with Holy Scripture or with the 
writings of the early Fathers. He therefore took the only course, 
and he took it boldly, and he followed it up vigorously. Chris- 
tianity, he says, was given to the world in its rudest elements, and 
these were consigned to the care of the never-dying Church, which, 
from age to age, gave them their destined expansions, their cor- 
rections, or, in a word, their predestined Developments; and so 
shall they receive still further expansions and explications 
throughout ages long to come. All this is coherent and logical. 

The course of things has been different indeed, but analogous, 
with Mr. Martineau: his intelligence led him to see, at an early 
time, that the endeavour of the Fathers of Unitarianism to 
elicit their doctrine by interpretation from the New Testament 
was a desperate undertaking. He acknowledges that unbelievers 
who accept the orthodox and evangelical interpretations as gram- 
matically right, occupy a secure position—a position that is un- 
assailable. Yet he would fain hold to his Christianity on some 
other terms. And this, as he thinks, may be done by the aid of 
a Theory. Christ and the Apostles gave to the world the rude 
elements of a better religion than had heretofore been promul- 
gated in the world; these elements, through long centuries of 
superstition, were wholly misunderstood ; but now, in these last 
days, they have been recovered, and far better interpreted, and 
they are now in course of germinating in ‘ good ground,’ and of 
yielding fruit, adapted to the ‘tastes and wants’ of modern 
times. This, we believe, is substantially what Mr. Martineau 
intends ; it is, in brief, the purport of many passages of which we 
are now to give a sample. It will be more fair toward him to 
adduce these passages almost at hazard, than to attempt to pack 
them, in order, according to our notion of what may be their 
logical sequence. A glimpse of the Theory of Development may 
be caught in the passage following :— 


‘There is no reason for the common assumption that a religion 
must be purest in its infancy. It is no less surrounded then, than at 
each subsequent time, with human conditions, and transmitted through 
human faculties ; and when delivered to the world, embodied in action 
or in speech, necessarily exhibits itself as a mixed product of Divine 
insight and of human thought ;—of the living present and the decay- 
ing past, a flash of heavenly fire on the outspread fuel upon the altar 
of tradition. So it is with the Scriptures of the New Testament ; 
which are not the heavenly source, but the first earthly result and 
expression of Christianity, and which present the perishable conditions 
as well as the indestructible life of the religion. Only by the course 
of time and Providence can these be disengaged from one another, and 
the accidents of place [and nation fall away. If there dwell in the 
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midst a Divine productive element, the further it passes from the 
moment of its nativity, the clearer and more august will it appear. It 
is like the seed dropped at first on an unprepared and unexpectant 
ground, which, in its earliest development yields but a struggling and 
scanty growth; but each season, as another generation of leaves falls 
from the boughs, becomes the source, through richer nutriment, of 
fuller forms; till at length, when it has spread the foliage of ages, 
making its own soil, and deepening the luxuriance of its own roots, a 
forest in all its glory covers the land, and waves in magnificence over 
continents once bare of life and beauty. So it is with the germ of 
Divine truth cast upon the inhospitable conditions of history: it is 
small and feeble in its earlier day; but when it has provided the 
aliment of its own growth, and shed its reproductive treasures on the 
congenial mind of generations and races, it starts into the proportions 
of a Christendom, and becomes the shade and shelter of a world.’— 
Studies, p. 296. 


The only element in Christianity, or, we should say, the only 
thing in the Bible, which Mr. Martineau will allow to be of en- 
during-quality, is ‘the moral image of God in Christ.’ But then, 
as to this one object, we see it only through a mist, or rather fog; 
and as to itself, at the best, the luminous disc is covered with 
spots. Errors in doctrine, errors and blunders as to facts, super- 
stitions, and ‘ Jewish points of view,’ are so many, as to justify, 
in our author's opinion, his refusal, and that of his party, to be 
governed in any matter whatever by the unsupported dicta of 
Him who proclaims himself to be ‘ the Light of the World.’ With 
all this, let the reader remember it, we have nothing now to do 
(for we are not theologians) but to note the facts, and then to 
mark their bearing upon some homely matters, such as ‘ chapel 
expenses’ and ‘ voluntary contributions’ for the support of ‘ en- 
lightened’ endeavours to propagate Unitarianism. 


‘Keep the positive elements, destroy the negative limitations of both 
these systems, and the true conception of Christianity emerges. Asa 
system of self-conscious doctrine, it is a religious philosophy, starting 
from the historical appearance of Christ as an expression of God in 
human life, and always detained around this one object as its centre ; 
and in its development consulting not the idiosyncrasies and conceits 
of private and personal reflection, but the devout consciousness and 
spiritual consensus of all Christian ages and all holy men. All religion 
is the product of an action of the Infinite mind upon the finite; in 
the Christian religion that action takes place upon souls engaged in 
the contemplation of Christ as the manifestation of God’s moral 
nature. This given object remaining the same, there is room for inde- 
finite expansion and variety ; and every developed form is to be tried, 
not by its date, but by the tests of truth relevant to religious phi- 
losophy.’—Studies, p. 234. 
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This ‘ religious philosophy,’ after having been detained at first 
‘amid sluggish levels and unwholesome growths,’ percolates 
through minds of better quality, and comes out quite limpid in 
Unitarian chapels! Thus it is— 


‘there is neither common sense nor piety, as M. Bunsen himself, 
we feel certain, will allow, in the assumption that Revelation is neces- 
sarily most perfect at its source, and can only grow earthy and turbid 
as it flows. Were it something entirely foreign to the mind, capable 
of holding no thought in solution, but inevitably spoiled by every 
abrasion it effects of philosophy and feeling, this mechanical view 
would be correct. But if it be the intenser presence, the quickened 
perception of a Being absent from none; if it be the infinite original 
of which philosophy is the finite reflection; if thus it speaks, not in 
the unknown tongue of isolated ecstasy, but in the expressive music 
of our common consciousness and secret prayer ;—then is it so little 
unnatural, so related to the constitution of our faculties, that the 
mind’s continuous reaction on it may bring it more clearly out; and, 
after being detained at first amid sluggish levels and unwholesome 
growths which mar its divine transparency, it may percolate through 
finer media, drop its accidental admixtures, and take up in each stratum 
of thought some elements given it by native affinity, and become more 
purely the spring of life in its descent than in its source.’—/Studies, 
p- 261. 

A feculent stream may indeed be purified by the removal of 
the putrescent matters which it brings with it; but we ought well 
to know what we are about before we admit ‘ improvements’ from 
the admixture of new ingredients. Forinstance, Father Newman 
adds the worship of the Virgin to the Apostolic Gospel of the 
New Testament, and of the early Fathers. Mr. Martineau, not 
content with the simple filtration of the turbid apostolicity which 
he finds in the New Testament, insists upon the admission, from 
time to time, of those ‘ better things’ which it may yet ‘ take up 
in each stratum of thought’ through which it passes. We ask 
pardon here for our dogged adherence to a homely and business- 
like view of things. Mr. Martineau’s hearers, we may suppose, 
have received from his lips ‘the very newest Christianity’ that is 
now anywhere to be had. Is this then, they will ask, ‘ what we 
are to accept as THE TRUTH?—Why, no! Not exactly so, for 
‘ maybe we are on our way to something better. —(Studies, p. 82.) 
‘When do you think you will have reached it ?’—‘ 'To-morrow, 
perhaps, or fifty years hence.’ Well, then, we shall leave you for 
the present, and come again when the Gospel you preach to-day 
shall have passed through ‘another stratum of thought.’ Know- 
ing something of what the world is, and of the feelings of the 
mass of church-going people, we verily believe that this, whether 
put into words or not, would be the conclusion to which a thou- 
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sand to one of those who take sittings in chapels would come, as 


‘soon as they believe themselves to understand their preacher's 


theory of development. 

The ultimate development of the ‘religious philosophy’ of 
which Christ gave to the world the mere germs, is likely yet, 
Mr. Martineau thinks, to consume ‘ many a lifetime of effervescing 
thought’ to bring out from it the ‘homogeneous truth’ which, at 
length, is to bless the world. We ought not therefore to grudge 
a generation or two; but surely it might be accepted as a liberal 
offer, if we were to say that another hundred years of Unitarian 


energy should be enough for realizing our long-postponed expec- 
tations! 


‘The words of Christ are not in this view the end in which Revela- 
tion terminates ; but the means given to us of knowing himself, con- 
tributions to the picture we form of his personality. Nor are the 
sentiments of his immediate followers about his office and position in 
the scheme of Providence anything more authoritative to us than the 
incipient attempts made, when his influence was fresh, to grasp the 
whole of his relations while only a part was to be seen. The records 
of the great crisis are no doubt of superlative value, as the vehicles by 
which alone we understand and feel its power; but their value is lost 
if they are to dictate truth to our passive acceptance, instead of quick- 
ening our reason and conscience to find it: they stop in this way the 
very development which they were to lead, and disappoint Christ of 
the very work he came to achieve.’—Studies, p. 281. 


The Roman Catholic theory, as set forth by Dr. Newman, is, 
in Mr. Martineau’s esteem, much to be preferred to the Protestant 
notion of the fixity and finality of Scripture. As to the Evange- 
lists and the Apostles, we ought to remember that— 


‘their very freshness and proximity to the great figure of Christ 
was by no means an unmixed advantage to these efforts; and they 
were not so complete and successful as to supersede their continuance 
in the next and following generations, which lay under no incom- 
petency for their prosecution, and are as likely, so far as antecedent 
probability goes, to have enriched and improved, as to have impoverished 
and spoiled, the earlier doctrine of Christ’s relation to God and to 
mankind. The chasm thus disappears between the Apostolic age and 
its successor; the products of the first are not to be accepted simply 
because they are there, nor those of the second rejected because they 
are absent from the first; nor is everything to be admitted on showing 
that it stands in both, and even had a tenure long enough to become 
the prescriptive occupant of the Church. The Catholic is right in 
clinging to the continuous thread of Divine Inspiration binding the 
centuries of Christendom together; and in maintaining that the ex- 
pression of true doctrine grows fuller with time.’—Studies, p. 233. 


Protestants and the orthodox ought to have understood, long 
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ago, that St. Peter wrongfully claims for himself and his col- 
leagues, as a prerogative, that which was in fact his and their 
disadvantage—namely, that they stood so near to their Lord and 
Saviour as to be ‘ eye-witnesses of his majesty.’ In thus paying 
a superstitious regard to the primitive testimony, Protestants 
have ‘deposed and insulted the eternal sanctities;’ while they 
‘coax and flatter the letter of Scripture to accept the vacant 
‘throne, and exchange the holy modesty of its administration for 
‘a universal empire of pretence.’— (Studies, p.304.) We utterly 
misunderstand, he says, ‘ everything when we put the notions of 
‘ any age into a place of authority. The Christian ideal of life is 
‘not to be looked for in what is special to the Crusader or the 
‘ Quaker, to Puritan or Cavalier, to Platonists of the second cen- 
‘tury or to Aristotelians of the twelfth, to Aquinas or Luther, 
‘to John or Paul.'—(Studies, p. 305.) This is emancipation, 
indeed ! 

It is of moment just now that Mr. Martineau’s theory of de- 
velopment, as put into words in his own manner, should be 
understood. The quotation following is long; but it so brings 
into one view his belief on the main points involved in his 
theory, that it will be well to adduce it without abridgment. He 
convicts Protestants of a worse error than that of Romanists, 
when they suppose that Revelation was ‘imported all at once and 
complete into our world within the Apostolic age,’ and imagine 
that the conceptions of that time are an authoritative rule for all 
succeeding centuries, and that every newer doctrine is to be 
regarded as a false accretion, to be flung off into the incompetent 
and barren spaces of human speculation. He says :— 

‘Whatever Holy Spirit continues in the Church is not—in the view 
of Protestants—a progressively teaching spirit, which can ever impart 
thoughts or experiences unknown to the first believers; but a per- 
sonally comforting and animating spirit, whose highest climax of en- 
lightenment is the exact reproduction of the primitive state of mind. 
The apprehension of Divine truth is thus reduced to an affair of verbal 
interpretation of documents; and though in this process there is room 
for the largest play of subjective feeling, so that different minds, dif- 
ferent nations, different ages, will unconsciously evolve very various 
results ; these are not to be regarded as possible Divine enrichments 
of the faith, but to be brought rigidly to the standard of the earliest 
Church, and disowned wherever they include what was absent there. 
This view is less mischievous than the Roman Catholic, only because 
it is more inconsequent and confused. The canon which you take as 
sacred was selected and set in authority by the unwritten conscious- 
ness and tradition which you reject as profane. The Church existed 
before its records; expressed its life in ways spreading indefinitely 
beyond them ; and neither was exempt from human elements till they 
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were finished, nor lost the Divine spirit when they were done. So 
arbitrary a doctrine corrupts the beauty of Scripture, and deadens the 
noblest interest of history. If the New Testament is to serve as an 
infallible standard, it is thus committed to perfect unity and self- 
consistency ; and you are obliged to contend that the various types of 
doctrine found within its compass—the Messianic conceptions of Mat- 
thew and John, the ‘ Faith’ of Paul and James, the eucharistic con- 
ceptions of the first Evangelists and the last, the eschatology of the 
Apocalypse and the Epistles—are only different sides of one and the 
same belief, coloured with the tints and shadings of several minds. 
‘How utterly inadequate such an hypothesis is to the explanation of 
the Scriptural phenomena, what a distorted and absurd representation 
it gives of the sacred writers, and their mode of thought, is best known 
to those who have honestly tried to deal with the fourth Gospel, for 
instance, as historically the supplement of the others, and dogmatically 
of the Book of Revelation ; to suppose the Logos-doctrine tacitly pre- 
sent in the speeches of Peter; to detect the pre-existence in Mark, or 
remove it from John; or to identify the Paraclete with the gifts of 
Pentecost. All feeling of living reality is lost from our picture of the 
Apostolic time, when its outlines are thus blurred, its contrasts de- 
stroyed, its grouped figures effaced, and the whole melted away by the 
persevering drizzle of a watery criticism into a muddy glory round the 
place where Christ should be. If, moreover, we are to find everything 
in the first age, then the second, and the third, and all others, must be 
worse, just in so far as they differ from it; and the whole course of 
succeeding thought, the widening and deepening of the Christian faith 
and feeling, the swelling of its stream by the lapse into it of Oriental 
Gnosis and Hellenic Platonism and the Western Conscience, must be 
a ceaseless degeneracy. Thus to the Bibliolater as to the Romanist, 
Divine truth has no history among men, unless it be the history of 
decline, or of recovery purchased by decline. He also will accordingly 
care nothing about what the people of Caius or Hippolytus thought. 
Is it in the Bible? If so, he knew it before. Is it not in the Bible? 
Then he has nothing to do with it but throw it away. By a fitting 
retribution, this moping worship of the letter of a book and the creed 
of a generation brings it to pass that both are lost to the mind in a 
dismal haze of ignorance and misconception; and if the ‘ Evangelical’ 
believer could be transported suddenly from Exeter Hall into the 
company of the twelve in Jerusalem, or the Proseucha which Paul 
enters on the banks of the Strymon, or the room where the Agape is 
prepared at Rome, we are persuaded that he would find a scene newer 
to his expectations than by any other migration into a known time 
and place.’—Studies, pp. 227—229. 


Those of our readers, if there be any such, who take Mr. 
Martineau as their apostle, must not say that we have snatched 
at a passage or two incidentally occurring in his numerous 
writings, and to which little importance ought to be attached. 
If the lengthened quotations above given were not enough, twice 
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as many might easily be brought forward. His usual readers 
must well know this, and will acknowledge that the meaning 
conveyed in them, although vague enough in its style, conveys 
his belief concerning the Scriptures, and the bearing they should 
take upon modern thought. It is manifest that, beneath the 
shadow of a theory like this, we may all of us, if there be a hun- 
dred sects, live quiet and peaceable lives, and as to controversy, it 
may as well die out. Such a theory would be a boon to Sweden- 
borgians, and a greater boon ta Irvingites; but the greatest boon 
of all to Unitarians. And no wonder, for it has been devised and 
elaborated expressly to meet and to provide for their argumenta- 
tive necessities. There is thus an end of all trouble in attempt- 
ing to make their theology comport itself with that of the Apostles ; 
and as to the wide expanses of modern religious speculation, the 
‘world is all before them where to choose.’ 

To guard against the risk of an anachronism, or the danger of 
speaking of a state of things as now existing which, in fact, has 
long ceased to exist, we have looked into sundry publications of 
the most recent date, namely, the Spring of this current year ; 
and shall cite a passage or two from them, in support of our 
several allegations, before we go further in meeting Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s theory of development, as applicable to the history of his 
own and of other communions. ‘Thus speaks an accredited 


Unitarian minister when he addresses his brethren on a formal 
occasion :*— 


‘ And then our pulpit influence, how fearfully small and insignifi- 
cant it is! There is wonderful ability of a certain kind displayed by 
our preachers. There is a great deal of nice finish, pleasant calmness, 
and sweet repose about many of their productions. I have seen it ob- 
served of our ministers that ‘there are some lyrics of the heart 
‘ poured forth by afew of them, week by week, that the contemplative 
‘ would have to live for ever; that the majority of their compositions 
‘are full of good common sense, extensive information and sound 
‘ logic, sensible sermons, but dry as husks—that they produce many 
‘ pretty little essays, as glittering as icicles in the sun, and as cold too, 
‘and yet without a fault in them—and that they send forth some 
‘ homilies, whose entreaties and warnings seem too much like inherited 
‘ formulas, or the unmeaning technicalities of the profession.’ This is 
rather a severe critique, I grant; but where can we point as a refuta- 
tion of it to the men among us who are exerting a controlling influ- 
ence on the communities among whom they live, by their command- 
ing power in the presentation of those thrilling themes—the most 
thrilling that can possibly occupy the attention of human minds—the 


* A Letter to the Churches of the Western Unitarian Christian Union. Published 
at the request of the associated Ministers, 1859. By the Rev. Lettis Short, 
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Soul, its destiny and the means of its fulfilment, the Universe, Truth, 
Eternity, and God ?” 


This writer and the critic whom he quotes do not, as we 
think, affirm anything more as to the merits of the Unitarian 
pulpit than is its due. Not a word would we erase from this 
encomium. Natural ability, accomplishments, gifts, and the 
careful improvement of gifts, and these sustained by good inten- 
tions and disinterested zeal. There is everything that might 
give this pulpit a command of the masses of the Church-going 
community, nevertheless it has no such command ; the results of 
its labours are, we are told, ‘ insignificant.’ 

Within the limits of only twenty-three pages this writer, Mr. 
Lettis Short, at once admits the fact of the failure of Uni- 
tarianism in England, and (unconsciously) spreads before us 
the interpretation of the fact. The writer's purpose is stated on 
his title-page. ‘ The relations of Christianity, as we as a deno- 
‘ mination understand and accept it, to the Higher Intellectual, 
‘ Moral, and Philanthropic tendencies of our day; and one of 
‘the causes of our apparent failure hitherto to build up by the 
‘aid of these a ‘ Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church.’ ’ 

The writer says, speaking to his brethren, ‘ We are what we 
are by the graee of God. A serious truth this, as we take it. 
In fulfilment of those deep ways of Providence to which he 
himself appeals, the experiment has been fully tried—tried in the 
view of the Christian communions of England, to build up a 
Church, the cornerstone having been rejected; and now, ‘ by 
the grace of God,’ this attempt has utterly failed. ‘There never 
‘ was a time,’ he says, ‘ when the so-called Evangelical Church 
* stood in more deadly opposition to man’s spiritual perceptions, 
‘ intellectual powers, and moral instincts than now.’ Be it so: 
then how is it that, of this vehement and ‘ deadly’ contrariety, 
ten thousand persons to one, of all Bible-reading and Church- 
going Englishmen, and women too, are quite unconscious ? 
And why should it so be, seeing that ‘ the truth of things, the 
‘appearance of probabilities, the light of nature, the spon- 
‘taneous suppositions of the mind, and all the necessities of a 
* large and sound logic, lie full and clear in our favour: every- 
thing has been auspicious—wind, tide, clear skies, and a ship 
well manned and ably commanded ; but this ship is still on a 
mudbank, just where we found it a hundred years ago! 

‘What mighty allies have we in them our [principles and the 
‘tendencies of the age], and yet how is it, by God's assisting 
* grace, vouchsafed to us through them, we are not building up 
‘a visible, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church ?’—‘ How few 
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‘of us [Unitarian ministers] are leading the thoughts, or the 
‘ moral or spiritual powers of the day! .... Howfew among us 
‘are contributing those spiritual forces to our literature which 

‘ sway the minds and hearts of men !’ 

Then comes the gist of the matter, in this writer's opinion. 
The Unitarian ministry is miserably paid; ‘ the average income 
‘of them all scarcely exceeds the salaries of our merchants’ 
‘ junior clerks, and not a few of them depend on the most scanty 
‘ and precarious means of subsistence.’ Why should it be so? 
His reply to this why? demands the asking another why ? 
Wealthy Unitarians will not give their money freely for the 
support of religious objects of any sort; the utmost they can be 
persuaded to do is to raise their minister's stipend to an equality 
with the wages of their ‘ butler or their cook.’ Shame upon 
them, we heartily say, that it is so—men whose ability and 
assiduity, as merchants and manufacturers, have given them 
princely incomes—men, too, they are who give liberally for the 
support of hospitals or such like charities. But Christianity, as 
‘we Unitarians understand and accept it,’ is regarded by such 
men with utter indifference. Why is this ? 

Neither Mr. Martineau nor his disciple and admirer, Mr. 
Short, has come to understand what must be, in all cases, reli- 
gious and secular alike, the consequence of a teaching which 
sheds UNFIXEDNESS upon each of those Proximate Principles, 
among which, if at all, human nature must find the springs of 
action, and among which, if at all, intense impulses, deep- 
going energies, even the boundless powers of the moral life, 
receive their force. 

Mr. Short, following his master, Mr. Martineau, affirms that 
everything saving the merest germ, the historical idea of Christ, 
ought to be held as ‘ an open question,’ and then every man is at 
liberty to please himself in following the guidance of the writer 
who is most to his taste, whether it be Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, 
or George Fox, or John Tauler, or Theodore Parker, or Francis 
Newman. We may be, if we like it, as orthodox as Maurice (?) 
or as free and easy as Parker; and then as to the ‘historic 
germ, which we must by no means surrender, we may relieve our- 
selves from any bondage or any sense of authority in that behalf, 
for of Christ we know only so much as we may pick up for our- 
selves from the ‘ dotted outline and the exquisite tints of celestial 
beauty that are saved for us in the pages of his biographers.'—p. 8. 
Is this anything better than a spirt of foolish impiety? 
Those who know anything of the modes of thinking and of 
speaking among themselves, which are characteristic of English- 
men of average intelligence and education, will know that stuff 
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like this will be rejected by them with scorn. Is this then all 
that our preachers have to say of Him who is declared to be the 
Saviour of the world and the Judge of men ? 

A doctrine so flimsy as this will ever be giving evidence of its 
Depletive quality. Thelabouring masses will not listen to it at 
all, the upper classes will hold it in silent contempt. Mr. Short 
mentions the ‘ Endeavours after a Christian Life’ with high 
admiration, and he affirms that these volumes are ‘ finding places 
at Oxford and Cambridge.’ This is not unlikely to be the fact, 
for they are well adapted to meet the indifferentism of men who, 
sickened of\energetic thought, want something that will not bind 
them, will not get any wrenching hold, either of the Reason or 
the Conscience. Such men want, at times, if not always, a reli- 
gious déshabille, a no-fit anywhere. It is this requirement of a 
certain class which Mr. Martineau meets by assuring his dis- 
ciples that nothing is certain and nothing authoritative in 
Christianity, not the words of Apostles, not even the words of 
Christ. 

Mr. Brooke Herford* tells his hearers that, ‘ as a fact, the 
‘ Unitarian Church is not the Church of the people; compared 
‘with its claims to simplicity and practicality, its results 
* hitherto are insignificant.—p. 10. So far, then, we have made 
a true report of it. And yet, with these insignificant results in 
its view, the Unitarian Church is sure that it holds ‘the very 
essence of Christianity.’ ‘ How isit,’ asks Mr. John Hamilton 
Thom,t ‘that the [labouring] class has not already become 
ours?’ Unitarian Theology possesses an advantage so signal as 
related to the lower classes, namely, its simplicity. What can 
be more beautifully ‘ simple’ than the doctrine which would be 
preached to the common people if they would but hear it? 
Neither this writer, Mr. Herford, nor Mr. Thom, nor Mr. Mar- 
tineau, nor others whom we might name, understands the 
momentous difference between what is simple and what is vague. 
Its simplicity might, indeed, give Unitarian preaching a great 
advantage, but its vagueness, its unfixedness, ever has been, and 
must always be, its ruin.—How say you that our Unitarian 
Gospel is vague? Do we not make it rest upon the eternal 
verities of a pure Theism? And then we make use of much of 
the ancient Scriptures, we quote them often, although never as 
authorities, and over all we give his due place to ‘ the historic 
Christ :’ at the least, we put before our people ‘ a dotted outline’ 
of Him; and, if this outline needs any finishing at our hands, 
then we finish it by a framing of ‘ Icicles.’ 


* Unitarianism and the People. A Sermon preached at a. _~ 1858, 
+ A Religion, not a Theology, the Want of the Times. 1859. 
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Such is that ‘ Gospel for the People’ which Unitarian ministers 
expect labouring men to listen to! These intelligent men 
might know that no pure Theism, not even when set off with its 
‘Five Points,’ can ever hold human nature with power; and 
how should it do so when that which, according to the very 
constitution of the human mind, must always come to it as an 
abstraction—uncircumscribed and unfathomed, is overlaid with 
the fragments of a shattered and broken-up historic religion ?— 
shattered and fragmentary is everything Historic in the scheme 
of Unitarian Christianity ;—a Theism, encumbered by a mass, a 
débris, of the Prophetical, Evangelic, and Apostolic writings. 
Unitarianism is a Theism gasping for breath beneath the In- 
cubus of the Bible. 

To disengage himself and his friends from this load, which he 
and they feel to be insupportable, is, as we have said, the prin: 
cipal aim of Mr. Martineau’s writings; and it makes its appear- 
ance on almost every page of them. The second intention, as 
already mentioned, is the putting forth of a carefully devised 
theory, which shall serve the purpose of giving an air of coherence 
to so much as remains of the broken-up Chnstianity which he 
accepts. This theory we have allowed him to expound in his own 
terms ; and having done so, he may well grant us permission to 
bring it to the test of facts—past and present. This may soon 
be done, so far as may be necessary for our present purpose. Mr. 
Martineau’s theory includes, as above stated, first, the throwing 
off of those corruptions and superstitions which have accrued, in 
the course of time, coating Christianity with human devices ; 
and, secondly, the taking up, and the assimilation, of whatever, 

from age to age, the men of the passing time may have desired 
and sought for, and which they have demanded, as a requirement 
of their always progressive religious instincts and aspirations. 
This theory, if it be a good theory, and if it be not a whim created 
to serve a purpose, will doubtless be found applicable to the 
course of events, and it will lead us by the hand, in making our 
way along the tortuous footpath of eighteen centuries, as thus— 

The facts we shall refer to are such only as belong to the well- 
authenticated commonplaces of Church history, inclusive of 
nothing that has been controverted by Unitarian writers. 

By the time that we have come down to about the end of the 
second century, or to the beginning of the third, we find the Trini- 
tarian orthodoxy framed into propositions, and enounced in 
the dogmatic form, and boldly proclaimed to be the faith of the 
Catholic Church. Unitarian writers, and Mr. Martineau is fore- 
most among them in saying so, tell us that they can trace the 
tise and the gradual ripening of this ‘ Metaphysic Christianism’ 
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with the utmost clearness and certainty: ‘We have,’ they say, 
‘the entire history of orthodoxy before us.’ It came from the 
East ; it elaborated itself logically in Alexandria; it met the 
requirements of the Greek mind; it suited well its dialectic 
structure, and gave play to its taste for the abstruse ; it availed 
itself of the refinements and the abstract forms of the Greek 
language. The Nicene Faith, and the dogmas of Athanasius 
were, in a word, an embodiment of Greek thought, well suited to 
the mood of that age ; they were the natural and necessary pro- 
duct of the cultured dialectic intellect of the times. Let it be so; 
but, then, why should we now denounce Trinitarian orthodoxy as 
a ‘superstition’ and ‘a corruption,’ and not rather recognise it as 
‘a development,’ that ought to be hailed and assented to ? 

Unitarian writers confidently assure us that ‘ orthodoxy cannot 
cite a single text in its support; but if so, that circumstance can 
be no reason with us for rejecting it, unless, indeed, we be obsti- 
nate ‘ Bibliolaters, and are stupidly looking to Scripture for 
what is to be our Belief entire. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
Mr. Martineau's indulgent theory, Trinitarian orthodoxy is loudly 
denounced as ‘ a corruption’—the most gross of all corruptions— 
a mass of ‘unintelligible absurdity!’ Why is it so, nay, why 
this stern protest now against a natural product, a sublime con- 
ception, which recommended itself to so many of the most power- 
ful and accomplished minds of many centuries by its abstruse- 
ness, and by its charms as an ‘enrichment of the faith. At 
this point we loudly challenge Mr. Martineau to come for- 
ward with his theory for the rescue of this ancient and splendid 
conception of the Greek mind—even the Trinitarianism of St. 
Athanasius, we ask him to hasten to our help against the 
mighty—our Unitarian assailants—and to bring with him—no- 
thing can be better—his Theory of Development. We take his 
leave to cite him as follows. He is administering a rebuke to a 
‘Protestant of the approved English type:’ this ‘ Protestant’ 
affirms that the foreign gift of revelation was imparted all at 
once, and all complete, into our world within the apostolic age ; 
that the conceptions of that time are an authoritative rule for all 
succeeding centuries ; and, be pleased, dear reader, to mark the 
words following: ‘ Every newer doctrine is to be regarded as a 
‘false accretion, to be flung off into the incompetent and barren 
‘spaces of human speculation. —Studies, p. 227. 

When will Mr. Martineau forgive himself for having, in so 
many other places of his writings, ‘ flung’ Trinitarianism ‘ off as 
‘ a false accretion into the incompetentand barren spaces of human 
‘ speculation ?’ On the contrary, such ‘ newer doctrines’ ought, 
he says, ‘to be regarded as possible DivINE ENRICHMENTS of 
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the Faith,’ and by no means to be ‘ brought rigidly to the standard 
‘ of the earliest church, and disowned wherever they include what 
‘was absent there.’ Is it so, then, that a Belief concerning the 
Divine Nature which has become AN ‘ INCOHERENT ABSURDITY in 
this nineteenth century was ‘A DIVINE ENRICHMENT OF THE 
FAITH in the third century? We are cautioned, further on, 
against the narrow bigotry which would reject ‘ the widening and 
‘the deepening of the Christian faith and feeling, [and] the swelling 
‘ of its stream by the lapse into it of Oriental Gnosis, and Hel- 
‘lenic Platonisms ;’ all which swellings of the stream the ‘ Biblio- 
later’ regards as ‘ a ceaseless degeneracy :’ not so Mr. Martineau. 

Where, then, shall we find a more thorough-going champion of 
orthodoxy than in the author of the essay from which now we 
cite. ‘Christianity was,’ he says, ‘the providential introduction 
‘among the affairs of the world of a Divine influence, which shall 
‘ gradually reach to untried depths in the hearts of men, and become 
‘the organizing centre of a new moral and spiritual life. It is a 
‘ power appointed—an inspiration given—to fetch by reverence a 
‘true religion out of man, and not by dictation to put one into 
him.’—Studies, p. 286. 

Has this passage been drawn from the pages of Dr. Newman, 
or of Cardinal Wiseman, or of Baron Swedenborg, or of the Rev. 
James Martineau ? Those who should risk an answer to this ques- 
tion at a guess, would be quite as likely to name one of the first 
three, as the fourth. 

We may now take another turn, and descend a century lower. 
At this new resting-place we find a new ‘ Divine enrichment’ of 
the meagreness of Apostolic Christianity, namely, the shrine- 
worship of the martyrs, and the elaborate ritual involved in the 
invocation of them as hearers of prayer. It is a used-up theme 
in Church history, the showing how natural, nay, almost inevit- 
able, was this celebration of the martyr-anniversaries, and this 
veneration of relics, and this recourse to the powerful advocacy 
of the ceelicoles ; how pleasant to think of was this power of the 
martyrs to effect the cure of diseases, how ingenious was this 
Christianizing of the overthrown paganism! It has been easy 
for writers on all sides to show, in detail, how it was that pious 
affections and well-merited reverence led the way to these(so-called) 
superstitious beliefs and observances. There can be no need to 
go over this much-trodden ground. The Christianity of the 
fourth, the fifth, and the sixth centuries was rapidly giving evi- 
dence of its power, in Mr. Martineau’s pertinent words, ‘ to fetch 
‘by reverence a true religion out of man, and not by dictation to 
‘put one into him.’ And what he means by ‘a true religion’ is 
not, as he tells us in many places, a scheme of metaphysic 
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dogmas, assumed to be abstractedly conformable to the actual 
nature of things; but rather a truth felt to be suited to the 
requirements of the mind of each successive age. Saint-worship, 
the shrine miracles, the devout festivals, all these ‘develop- 
ments’ of the bare apostolic germ receive, or they ought to receive, 
Mr. Martineau’s high sanction ; they should pass approved, and 
be sent forward with the ‘Development Seal’ upon them. So 
favourably does he give his opinion of the Roman Catholic 
system in many passages in these volumes, that there can scarcely 
be need to ask his permission thus to hypothesize his assent to 
our present application of the Development Theory. Let him 
grant it us in one other instance. 

We descend from the fifth century to the sixth, and thence to 
the seventh, and there find ourselves confronted with a special 
worship, which, from that time to this, has been constantly 
working its way forward, and widening its influences, and deep- 
ening its hold of its votaries; in truth, it is a worship which 
strikes its roots into human nature rapidly, vigorously, profoundly 
—the worship of a CELESTIAL WomMan—Graceful, Pure, Gentle, 
Easy to be Entreated, Indulgent, and withal so near seated to 
Omnipotence, as to be omnipotent to command Omnipotence in 
behalf of her votaries. Such has been the worship, the faith, 
the practice of the people of Southern Europe, now over a 
thousand years ; and its power over millions of the human family 
is at this moment as absolute as ever it has been. 

In no sense that can be condemned as ironical we here claim, 
in behalf of the worship of the Virgin—the ‘ Mariolatry’ as Pro- 
testants have irreverently called it, all the benefit that can accrue 
to it from a legitimate application of Mr. Martineau’s Theory of 
Development. Father Newman applies to this main article of 
Romanism his Theory, Mr. Martineau cannot refuse to apply to 
it his own. And why should we Protestants oppose ourselves to 
this worship ?—Say, no warrant for it can be drawn from the 
New Testament—not a single text. But its absence from those 
primeval documents affords no argument at all against it; it is a 
mistake, a Protestant folly to be thus hunting for texts in the 
New Testament before we consent to accept a new element, a 
new ‘ Divine enrichment of the faith. But some will whisper a 
caution of this sort—The worship of the Virgin, who is only 
a creature, is explicitly, and it is implicitly, interdicted through- 
out the Inspired Writings. How nugatory an objection is this! 
These so-called Inspired Writers were inspired only as Hesiod 
and Homer were inspired, and they do not forbid, but encourage 
the worship of gods and goddesses. Besides, on this particular 
subject you Protestants have utterly misunderstood Moses and 
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the Prophets. Allow me to set you right, and it will abate much 
of your Protestant zeal: hear me thus—Moses legislated for a 
horde of sanguinary savages; and, the better to ensure his 
control over them, he placed in their view a God suited to their 
gross notions and habits—a Jehovah—jealous of his honours, and 
implacable towards the worshippers of his rivals. ‘ The Mosaic 
‘ theology went no further than to limit the national worship to 
‘ Jehovah, without denying the existence or interfering with the 
‘local rights of other deities; and this theology ascribes to 
‘ Jehovah’ ‘ the imbecilities of human nature and the passions of 
savage life; ‘remorse, jealousy, offended pride, rage,’ are the 
attributes of their God, the god of the people of Moses and the 
Prophets. ‘ Why,’ asks Mr. Martineau—‘ should the gentle heart 
‘ of childhood be made to shrink and cower before the vision of 
‘a Deity with an arm laid bare in vengeance and garments dyed 

‘in blood? Why be compelled to struggle into a fancied vene- 

‘ration for a Being to whom, amid a certain physical sublimity, 

‘scarce an untainted moral excellence is asctibed.’—The Bible 
and the Child, pp. 12-23. 

Prohibitions of idolatry, uttered by the Institutor of a reli- 
gion which was the worship of a Being of this order, should be 
regarded as nothing better than the utterances of its hatred 
of rival deities. As to the Prophets, in their series, they, ban- 
daged as they were by the narrow bigotry of their nation, take 
up, each in his way, the same strain and denounce idolatry, 
forsooth! but are we of this time to be held in awe by prohibi- 
tions issuing from a source such as this? Surely not. Because 
the ‘ sanguinary God of the Israelites’ would tolerate no Rival, 
are we to reject and to ‘ fling from us as a false accretion’ the mild 
worship of the Virgin Mother? Why not regard it rather as 
a ‘ Divine enrichment of the Faith ?’ 

There is no exaggeration in affirming that, if the Theory 
which we find so variously and elaborately set forth in Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s writings—a Theory announced in the earliest of them, and 
maintained still more confidently in the latest of them—had been 
devised expressly for the purpose of winning favour for the 
main articles of the Romish Faith and Worship, it could not 
have subserved that purpose better than it now does, worded just 
as we find it worded, in the long series of these Essays, Criticisms, 
Discourses. Plainly to say what we think, it.is this—that the 
differences between this Unitarian writer and Father Newman are 
so few and of so evanescent a quality, that no amazement could 
be felt in learning that he had quietly stepped over a low party 
wall and had gone over, with other able and estimable men, to 
Rome. 

NO. LX. Z 
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The Christianismos which is propounded to our acceptance 
in these volumes, is not merely an unfixed system of Belief; but 
it is, by its essential conditions, incapable of Fixation. That 
which was a requirement of the Mind of the fifth century ceases 
to be a requirement of the Rational Mind of the nineteenth 
century; that which was a product and an ‘ accretion’ in the 
ninth century is a ‘ superstition’ and a ‘ corruption’ in the nine- 
teenth century. But then, why should we of this present time en- 
tertain so overweening an opinion of ourselves as to stereotype our 
Christianity, and to send it down for the service and acceptance 
of the still more enlightened men of the twentieth? We ought 
in all modesty to eschew any such presumption as this. 

What it comes to, then, is this—That a scheme of Christianity 
which is unauthoritative, and undetermined, and indeterminate, 
and inconsequential and incoherent—a scheme which operates as 
a solvent upon whatever it touches, which disperses whatever has 
been gathered, which loosens whatever is fast, which releases 
whatever is bound, which disowns control, and enthrones the indi- 
vidual wilfulness—a Christianity which obtrudes an incongruous 
element—the historic Christ—upon Philosophie Theism, and is 
itself a contradictory history—-such a scheme, good as it may be 
for engaging the vague meditations of an individual mystic or 
dreaming philosophist, can never become a Religion for the 
People. Hitherto every endeavour that has been made to bring it 
to an effective bearing upon the minds of men at large, so as to 
congregate them in Churches, has signally and utterly failed. 

Such endeavours, renewed as they are from year to year, break 
down from year to year. If the intelligent men who are squan- 
dering admirable talents, accomplishments, moral energies, in 
this bootless labour, would only allow themselves to gather a 
conspicuous inference from a vast field of experiences, they would 
come to one of these two conclusions—conclusions that admit 
of no third supposition—either this—that Christianity is not from 
heaven, and should now be left to its fate—a speedy extinction ; 
or this, that the Unitarianism they profess is a misunderstanding 
of the Gospel, and is wanting in the Great TrutH which gives 
vitality and expansive force to orthodox and evangelical preaching 
among the communions around them. 

It has been no part of our intention to refute Mr. Martineau’s 
theological errors, which we think to be egregious, and most 
feebly sustained ; nor to criticise his style; nor to except against 
his many misrepresentations, which indeed do him no credit; 
nor to rebuke him for the arrogance and offensiveness of his 
language as toward all from whom he differs. These things we 
leave untouched; and we have done what we intended if we have 
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shown that a Christianity such as his, although it may continue to 
make its empty boasts of having in its favour ‘ the truth of things, 
‘ the appearance of probabilities, the light of nature, the spontaneous 
‘ suppositions of the mind, and all the necessities of a large and 
‘sound logic; and although all these things may ‘lie full and 
clear in its favour,—yet will not, when it comes among the 
stern realities of the open world, maintain its own footing, much 
less will it gain ground aggressively. This variable, and extem- 
porized, and temporizing scheme will hereafter, as always hitherto 
it has done, forfeit the fairest opportunities, find itself abandoned, 
when it enters upon clusters of men; it will shed disaffection 
and dismay among its adherents; it will retire, conscious of its 
incapacity, when called upon to minister spiritual aid to human 
nature in the hour of extremity. This sensitive, self-indulgent 
pietism will henceforth and always, as now it does, stand out of 
the high road of religious benevolence, when the large and the 
noble enterprises of Christian philanthropy are in full course, 
and are challenging the nations to claim their part in the goods 
of civilization. ‘This captious, sardonic sentimentalism will con- 
tinue to stand on one side with its fruitless grudges, and its un- 
worthy sneers, while the kingdoms of the world are becoming the 
kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ. 


Arr. IIl.—Ceylon: An Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, 
and} Topographical. With Notices of its Natural History, Anti- 
quities, and Productions. Illustrated by Maps, Plans and Drawings. 
By Sir James Emerson Tenyent, K.C.S., LL.D., &. In 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 1859. 


In 1845 Sir James Emerson Tennent went out to Ceylon in the 
capacity of Colonial Secretary. During his residence on the 
island he enjoyed peculiarly favourable opportunities of studying 
the character and habits of the people, which he assiduously im- 
proved by journeys into the interior, visiting not only all places 
of interest on the coast, but exploring the savage solitudes and 
ancient cities of the great mountain district. His observations 
and researches, prosecuted with an ardour worthy of the old race 
of discoverers, embrace every variety of topic relating to the life, 
antiquities, and resources of the country. Physical Geography 
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and Natural History are treated in minute detail, scientific expo- 


‘sitions being everywhere relieved by popular illustrations. The 


history of Ceylon, ancient and modern, is traced succinctly, 
without being overloaded by a pedantic display of Indian erudi- 
tion, the fatal blunder of many an otherwise excellent work. 
The historical narrative is based upon an extensive foundation of 
authorities, the writer in all instances going to the originals, 
instead of being content with evidence at second-hand; and in 
some cases opening up new sources of information, of which 
there is an important example in the case of the Kandy massacre 
of British troops in 1803. 

Sir Emerson Tennent’s account of his tours through the 
country inspires the history of the people, whose forest homes he 
brings graphically before us, with living interest, rarely created 
by the ordinary chronicles of Oriental wars, rebellions, and 
treasons. There are materials enough here for half a dozen 
separate works; and the attentive reader may fairly say of the 
author, without a particle of exaggeration, how, page after page, 


the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


It is not our intention to traverse the wide fields of inquiry to 
which we are invited by our many-sided author. There are limits 
to the capabilities even of a Quarterly Review; and upon this 
occasion, in consequence of pressure in other directions, the 
space at our disposal is in the inverse ratio of the demands of 
the work. We propose, therefore, merely to touch upon some of 
the most prominent and characteristic features, with the view of 
stimulating rather than satisfying the appetite of the public for 
the elaborate banquet set before them in these volumes. 

In treating of Ceylon in any of its aspects, historical, com- 
mercial, or social, it has always appeared to us necessary to begin 
by presenting such a picture of the island as should make the 
reader familiar with its peculiarities on the threshold. Without 
some preliminary portraiture of this kind, the most diligent state- 
ments of national traits or public events will fail to make a very 
distinct impression. A geographical introduction is desirable to 
all narratives of history or travel ; but when Ceylon is the subject 
it is indispensable. To understand clearly the life of the coun- 
try, past or present, its physical outline must be always before 
the eyes. We must always have in our minds a panorama of its 
maritime lowlands circling round a central region of hills, which, 
ascending to a height of from 6000 to 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, encloses a second kingdom within its zone. A raised 
model would render this more palpable than the most accurate 
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map; but models cannot be constructed to accompany books, 
and the reader must, therefore, take a little extra trouble to 
realize to his own imagination the remarkable configuration of 
the island. It is as nearly as possible, as all the geography 
books will tell you, of the form of a well-shaped symmetrical 
pear, lying due north and south, with its stem to the north. In 
the centre of the broad end of the pear rise the precipitous 
mountains, covered to the summit by forests, within whose 
recesses are shut up the ancient Kandyan empire. From the 
base of these mountains to the sea a belt of flat green plains runs 
round the island, varying on the east, west, and south from 
between eight to thirty miles in extent, and stretching to nearly 
eighty on the north. Of this belt, Colombo may be denominated 
the capital, as Kandy is of the hill country ; for there are really 
two capitals in Ceylon, a summer and a winter capital, a maritime 
and an inland capital. If we may not say that two different 
races inhabit the mountains and the plains, we are justified in 
saying that the vicissitudes which the country has undergone, 
have had the effect of producing a marked difference of character, 
and widely contrasted practical results, between the populations 
of the two regions. Civilization has, at all times, had easier 
access to the surrounding seaboard than to the central heights, 
and has sown in the fortunate soil her usual crop of mixed 
benefits and evils. If the people on the coast have acquired some 
of the permanent advantages of intercourse with Europeans, they 
have paid the traditional penalty for them. ‘The fight for sove- 
reignty, for commerce, for power and privilege of every kind, has 
always been on the level ground at the foot of the hills. To 
ascend to the Kandyan uplands for the purposes of invasion was 
all but impracticable, although the feat has been accomplished 
by the help of treachery and connivance within the native strong- 
holds. Nature had thrown up an impassable barrier round 
Kandy. But for the Kandyans to descend into the plains to 
harass invaders was the easiest thing in the world. They were 
masters of their own passes, could look down securely upon the 
clambering foe, and decimate them at will; they were familiar 
with every track of mountain and forest, and knew the exact 
turns of the seasons when they might act at each point with 
safety and certainty. It may be readily seen, therefore, how 
felicitously this island was raised up out of the rocks and laid 
down out of the sea-drift for the uses of war; and what shapes 
its wars must have ultimately taken. Into these shapes of fruit- 
less assault, and wasting reprisal, and eternal confusion on all 
sides, the wars of Ceylon always fell from the very beginning, 
throughout the Bengal and Malabar dynasties, and the invasions 
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of the Portuguese and the Dutch, and even to the final settlement 
of the English. 

The natural features which gave this peculiar turn to the 
campaigns and insurrections of the High and Low Singhalese, 
derived an additional complication from the existence of numerous. 
petty fiefs, or appanages, or chiefdoms, which every fresh convul- 
sion tended to create. The people suffered even more oppression 
from the small kings, who ruled their own little domains with 
sceptres of iron, than from the legitimate despot who ruled the 
small kings themselves. The regular course of a popular revolu- 
tion was this. The people broke out, after their own fashion, 
against the imperial tyrant, and if they were not strong enough 
to bring him down, they called in help. Having finally effected 
their object, and succeeded in setting up a government of their 
own choice, a season of repose might be looked for ; but it soon 
became evident that a still greater evil remained unredressed. 
It was useless to get rid of the sovereign oppressor, so long 
as a hundred petty tyrants were left free to pursue their lawless 
courses with impunity. The first revolution was consequently 
followed by a second, which, instead of being directed to a par- 
ticular point, burst out in fifty places at once. The whole forces 
of the state now became engaged ; and it was a hundred chances 
to one that the combats in detail would issue in another plot 
against the supreme authority ; and so the round went on. 

This barbarous waging of a perpetual and irregular warfare, 
owed much of its violence, and perhaps all its pertinacity, to the 
nature of the country. The facilities for ambush, the easy 
opportunities for surprises and retreats, the impenetrable forests, 
the stupendous mountains, the marshes and the jungle, held out 
temptations for the cultivation of feuds, which were not to be 
resisted by a people who, having neither arts nor manufactures, 
held a place in the scale of humanity scarcely above the hunting 
stage. If we have not done everything for Ceylon that we might 
or ought to have done, we may honestly boast of having for ever 
terminated both the inducements and the means of carrying on 
these hopeless conflicts. The whole country has been thrown 
open under our rule. The mountains to the central dome of 
Kandy, and higher still, to an elevation of 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea, have been pierced bya noble road. The mystery 
of the hills is rent asunder. When the British took possession 
of Ceylon, and for many years afterwards, Sir Emerson Tennent 
tells us, there was no road even from Point de Galle to Colombo, 
two spots on the coast at no great distance from each other, and 
between which constant communication was of importance. 
Travellers passed along under the trees in palanquins, and troops 
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on the march were forced to drag their cannon and supplies over 
the sands and through the jungle. Now, there is not a part of 
the island that is not intersected by a series of roads. The two 
principal cities, on the mountain tops and in the plains, are con- 
nected by roads with every town in the colony, and one continuous 
line, seven hundred and sixty-nine miles in length, clasps the 
entire circuit of the coast. To the genius of one man, and the 
skill and perseverance of another, Ceylon is indebted for this 
admirable system of inter-communication, which has contributed 
more effectually within a few years to the promotion of its happi- 
ness and prosperity, than the centuries of missionary enthusiasm 
and economical industry which were inflicted upon it by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. It was Sir Edward Barnes who, in- 
stead of continuing to expend the public money upon scattered 
garrisons in hill forts and forests, to keep the country upon the 
old predatory plan, resolved to cover it with a network of traver- 
sable highways; and it was Major Skinner who zealously and 
ably carried out his design. All honour to both. It is not too 
much to say that Sir Edward Barnesis the hero of this book, and 
that, whether visible in their pages or not, he must be the hero of 
= future books descriptive of the course and progress of the 
colony. 

The history of the people runs into a maze of barbarian tur- 
bulence, not altogether without a plan. There is much violence, 
confusion, and superstition. But throughout the whole we ob- 
serve a certain consistency of character, which, whatever may be 
the perturbations occasioned by disturbing influences, is always 
sure to bring us back again to the normal type. The Singhalese 
appear to have had a distinctive stamp from the beginning, and 
to have been conscious of it, and to have deported themselves, 
even in the very first ages of their existence, with a kind of 
historical propriety, as if they were sitting to posterity for their 
portrait. The early chronicles, of which Sir Emerson Tennent 
gives us the essence, reflect great credit on the good sense and 
well-directed munificence of the natives, while at the same time 
they are singularly free from that mendacious and cloudy exag- 
geration which is the eating cancer of Oriental records in general. 
Yet some of the tribes of the aborigines who transmitted to us 
these rational annals were, and their descendants are to this day, 
scarcely a degree removed from the Kroomen of Africa, or the 
Esquimaux of Labrador. 

The aborigines, as far as anything is known of them, wor- 
shipped the devil; an elementary creed, of which traces still sur- 
vive. This is no very serious imputation on their judgment, 
since it is almost an inevitable condition of ignorance to be 
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enslaved by its fears, rather than to be elevated by its hopes. The 
first stranger who is reported to have visited the island was no 
less a personage than Buddha himself, or one of that eccentric 
succession of Buddhas by whose active propagandism the religion 
was originally diffused. This distinguished individual went to 
Ceylon three times for the purpose of converting the natives. 
But the devil was too strong for him. The popular attachment 
to the orthodox faith was not to be taken by storm, but to be 
undermined by a slower and more subtle process. If he failed 
with the people, however, he left an impression on the country, 
which remains to the present day as a miraculous proof of his 
divinityship. Gotama, the name by which this Buddha Provi- 
dence is known, was not of the ethereal mould of Shakspeare’s 
nymph, who could 


Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen, 


for he left the print of his foot, nearly five feet in length, and of 
proportionate breadth, on the dizzy summit of Adam’s Peak, 
where it is still to be seen under a pagoda, the object of adoration 
to streams of pilgrims, who testify their piety by votive offerings 
of—rhododendrons. 

This was about six centuries before the Christian era; and 
some half century, or so, after the death of Gotama—these 
sprouting Buddhas, it seems, are mortal—an adventurer from the 
Ganges, with a band of marauders at his back, landed in Ceylon, 
and, after the manner of Ulysses in the island of Circe, subdued 
a Princess, who was also a sorceress, married her, became sove- 
reign of the country, and established a dynasty that lasted longer 
than the Republic of Venice, with less fighting and more progress. 
Throughout the whole of this long term of upwards of eight 
hundred years, intelligent and steady efforts were made towards 
civilization. Tanks were sunk of an extent to justify the name 
of artificial lakes ; the arid soil was refreshed by numerous canals, 
irrigation being felt to be more wanted than Buddhism itself; com- 
merce with the great Indian continent was cultivated; and coloniza- 
tion sagaciously encouraged. Wijayo, the conqueror from the 
Ganges, was a man of genius. Having attained his end, and firmly 
established his power, he put away his native wife, and married an 
Indian princess, to strengthen his hands, in the European fashion. 
He looked only to the improvement of the country, and the con- 
solidation of the sovereign power, and, wisely abstaining from all 
interference in religious matters, he left the devil to look after his 
own congregations. 

Nearly two centuries elaps2d before Buddhism was introduced. 
Then came the building of gorgeous temples, dagobas and palaces, 
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the planting of sacred trees, one of which Sir Emerson Tennent 
assures us is still standing at the green old age of upwards of two 
thousand years; the establishment of a priesthood as numerous, 
and quite as mischievous, as the red ants; the organization of 
village communities, and the rapid extension of agriculture, in 
which Buddhism was an energetic agent, from the care it took of 
the lands laid under tribute for its own maintenance. It is a 
theoretical axiom of Buddhism that it dispenses with all eccle- 
siastical machinery, although it has the largest endowed following 
of any religious institution in the universe ; just as it is a legal 
fiction of some constitutions that kings never die, although they 
are always buried. The Buddhist priesthood differs in no material 
particular from other established priesthoods. It began in a vow 
of poverty, and has progressed into the possession of enormous 
revenues. It has always exerted a powerful influence over the 
administration of the affairs of the country, gradually attaining 
large territorial grants, and becoming at last so potential as to 
render it the interest of the sovereign to purchase its favour by 
increasing its wealth. The estates ceded in this way to the 
priesthood, from time to time, are of prodigious extent, and com- 
prise some of the richest and most valuable land in Ceylon. It 
was not possible, of course, for the priesthood to weather the 
storms that have passed over the island since the golden age of 
Wijayo, without suffering a sea-change. But time has brushed 
them more lightly than might have been expected. They have 
certainly dwindled down in numbers from about 50,000 or 60,000, 
which they were computed at in the high palmy days of Buddhism, 
to about 2500, which they are estimated at now; but they have 
managed to keep their broad acres securely, indeed so securely 
that the English crown possesses no right of taxation over them. 
' These temporalities of the church, as we may call them, embrace 
the fattest soil of the country, and Sir Emerson Tennent con- 
jectures that they cover a superficies equal to one-third of the 
whole of the cultivated land. Times, to be sure, are altered with 
the priests and their domains. ‘The abolition of compulsory 
labour and other obvious causes have considerably diminished 
the value of the land, and consigned some of the most magnificent 
monuments of the early civilization to decay and ruin. But the 
stupendous works that remain abundantly attest the magnitude of 
the power formerly possessed by the priests, and afford at the 
same time incontestable proof of the great benefits they conferred 
upon the country. Whatever else may be said of Buddhism, it 
is only fair to allow that it contributed materially to draw out the 
resources of the soil by the means it employed to enlarge and 
enrich its own possessions. 
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The ‘ Great Dynasty,’ or Solar Line, as it is otherwise desig- 
nated, descending directly from the original Bengal adventurer, 
who is considered by the chronicles as being identical with the 
sun, became extinct at the opening of the fourth century ; when a 
degenerate race, sprung from mixed parents, having only an 
oblique sunbeam in their veins, mounted the throne. This race 
commenced a new series of kings, known to history under the 
general and tolerably expressive soubriquet of the ‘ Lower 
Dynasty.. The ‘Great Dynasty’ had done great things for 
Ceylon; built superb monuments, promoted costly public works, 
encouraged trade, colonization, and agriculture, and died out just 
as the island had reached its culminating point of prosperity and 
grandeur. We have a picture, drawn by a Chinese traveller, of 
the then northern capital of Anarajapoora, as it appeared at that 
time, which shows to what a height of solid wealth the place had 
attained. The city was surrounded by a rampart upwards of 
twenty feet in height, and was ‘ crowded with nobles, magistrates, 
and foreign merchants.’ The streets and highways, contrary to 
the prevailing custom of Eastern cities, were broad and level, the 
public buildings were richly decorated, the private houses were 
handsome. ‘There were open halls in all the thoroughfares for 
preaching and reading bana, and here, upon great religious 
festivals, dramatic representations were given of events in the 
life of Buddha—a species of Buddhist Mysteries—illustrated by 
scenery and costumes. This description applies strictly to external 
features of practical detail, and seems entitled to credit. It does 
not shake our confidence in its veracity by running into rhapsodies 
upon the temples erected as shrines for golden statues, adorned 
with precious gems ; or the fabulous glories of the Brazen Palace, 
with its thousand chambers, its hall supported on golden pillars, 
and hung with festoons of pearls and flowers of jewels. The 
capital was evidently a centre of commerce, and of as much order 
and material civilization as it is possible to conceive to be the 
work of an Oriental government at the close of the third century 
of the Christian era. But these results were not achieved with- 
out risk and difficulty. The Great Dynasty reckoned up as 
many as fifty-four sovereigns, covering a period of eight centuries 
and a half, which gives to each reign an average of something 
more than fifteen years. This looks well for the political morals 
of Ceylon; and it shows nobly even beside our own history, 
which, projected into the most advanced stages of civilization, 
from Ethelred to William IV., averages only about twenty years 
to areign. It must not be inferred, however, that the Singhalese 
monarchs lived out their natural lives, and died quietly in their 
beds. Of this total number of fifty-four kings, one was killed in 
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battle, six were deposed, and fifteen were put to death, to say 
nothing of the indefinite number that were prematurely harassed 
off the face of the earth by rebellions and conspiracies. 

The ‘ Lower Dynasty’ fared better, although it deserved to fare 
worse. It lasted about as long as the Solar Line, furnishing a 
catalogue of sixty-two sovereigns ; of whom one was slain by the 
Malabars, two died in exile, nine were murdered, and four com- 
mitted suicide. ‘Civil dissensions, religious schisms, royal 
‘intrigues and assassinations, says our historian, ‘ contributed 
‘ equally with foreign invasions to diminish the influence of the 
‘monarchy, and exhaust the strength of the kingdom.’ Through- 
out the whole of this disastrous period, we discern but one bene- 
ficial movement, the opening of an intercourse with China, about 
the fourth or fifth century. All the rest was anarchy and devas- 
tation. Frequent incursions by the Malabars—not the Malabars 
proper, but a race from the kingdom of Pandya in Southern 
India—kept the island in perpetual alarm, and reduced it at last 
to a state of brigandage, from which some of the kings, as we 
have indicated, were glad to escape by putting an end to their 
troubles and their lives together. The contrast between the con- 
duct of the Bengal and the Malabar invaders is striking, the 
former directing their influence and opportunities to enrich and 
improve the country, the latter to degrade and impoverish it. 
One of the most conspicuous effects of the Malabar domination 
was the forcible introduction of herds of foreigners ; and another 
was the rapid decline of the pomp and pageantry of Buddhism. 
So completely had Buddhism fallen into decay under the Malabar 
blight, that when at last, in the twelfth century, a native sovereign 
recovered the throne, consolidated the shattered appanages, and 
successfully released the country from foreign control, he found 
the priesthood so wasted that he was obliged to have recourse to 
help from India to enable him to replenish their ranks. This 
bright interval of Singhalese rule, unfortunately, did not last long. 
After the death of that wise and able monarch, the kingdom again 
became a prey to invasions and internal commotions. It was in the 
midst of these disorders that the Portuguese appeared upon the 
coast in 1505. 

The new adventurers professed three objects—amity, commerce, 
and religion. The latter two they prosecuted with what may be 
appropriately called unrelenting vigour. Of their amity, the less 
that is said the better, so far as the honour of Lusitania is con- 
cerned. The history of freebooting contains few chapters so bar- 
barous or bloody as that of the Portuguese invasion of Ceylon. 
Their whole connexion with the country, from first to last, was 
marked by fanatical cruelty. It was commerce waged by brigands, 
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and Christianity preached at the point of the sword. By force of 
perpetual conflicts, and a merciless use of their superior knowledge 
of the art of war, the Portuguese succeeded in establishing them- 
selves on the maritime belt surrounding the rocky precipices of the 
Kandian kingdom. But the price of the candles was in alarming 
disproportion to the entertainment derived from the play. The 
mountaineers, always jealous of the national independence, de- 
scended from time to time upon the scattered camps of the foe, 
and, after dealing out summary vengeance, retreated again to their 
fastnesses. When this desultory and destructive warfare began, 
gunpowder was unknown to the Singhalese. The first Portu- 
guese cannon they heard seemed to them to resemble the roll of 
thunder amongst the hills, and filled them with consternation, 
Before the border raids were over, they could manufacture 
better firelocks than their invaders, and were able to bring twenty 
thousand stand of arms into the field. An enemy so intelligent 
and energetic was not to be despised even by European skill. 
The odds increased against the Portuguese every day; and it is 
stated on good authority that the maintenance of this uncertain 
and unprofitable position in Ceylon cost Portugal a greater outlay 
than the whole of her actual acquisitions in other parts of the 
East. Nor would she probably have been able, at any cost, to 
preserve her footing on the island, but for the extraordinary 
treason of a native monarch, who had seized upon the throne by 
violence, who had in turn embraced and renounced Christianity, 
and whose denationalizing career was a fitting prologue to his last 
act. This historical criminal, who is described by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, we think erroneously, as the last ‘legitimate’ emperor 
of Ceylon, having laboured consistently to destroy the security 
and self-respect of the people during his lifetime, made the best 
dispositions for ensuring the continuation of his policy after his 
death, by bequeathing his dominions by will to Philip II. Thus 
what the Portuguese had struggled in vain to obtain through 
nearly a hundred years of bloodshed, dropped unexpectedly into 
their hands in the shape of a legacy from a chief whom they had 
themselves originally corrupted, and with whom they had been 
engaged in ferocious hostilities up to the hour of his death. 

By this deed the King of Portugal acquired a title to the 
sovereignty of the whole island. But it did not in reality enlarge 
his possessions beyond the coast-line. The insulated kingdom of 
Kandy was still free, and still looked down with jealousy and 
hatred from its natural fortifications upon the tents of the 
stranger. The old system of raids was renewed with greater 
effect than ever; and the Kandians had by this time become so 
expert and formidable in the conduct of their operations, that the 
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Portuguese were compelled to keep up a large army for their 
bare protection, putting further conquests and the assertion of the 
sovereignty wholly out of the question. This could not last. The 
soldiery ate up the profits of the trade, notwithstanding that they 
had the whole coast to themselves, and that every transaction of 
import and export was carried on under a strict monopoly. The 
inevitable result speedily ensued. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Portuguese were dispossessed by their 
persevering rivals the Dutch. 

These people entered upon the speculation, which, in their 
hands, it might be fairly considered, with more caution and craft, 
and less violence, than their predecessors. There was as broad a 
contrast between the two modes of procedure as between the 
characters of the Great and Lower Dynasties. With the Dutch 
the paramount object was trade ; and as peace is an indispensable 
condition to the success of mercantile undertakings, they carried 
their desire to preserve it so far as to submit to all manner of indig- 
nities rather than risk hostilities. After all, this is not the best 
way either to keep the peace, or to ensure the good opinion of 
your neighbours. If you do not make yourself feared, you must 
at least make yourself respected. The Dutch did neither, and the 
Singhalese accordingly treated them with contempt. Their quiet 
policy, however, carried them somehow through a small trade of 
upwards of a century and a half, undergoing many vicissitudes and 
much contumely, and just making a living as they wenton. But 
their pusillanimity and cunning served only the temporary purposes 
of the hour, and utterly failed to lay the foundations of a stable 
power. They shut themselves up in their forts, admitted nobody 
except upon business, and pursued their traffic under all the dis- 
advantages of a system at once sordid and pettifogging, and 
marked at every step by meanness and distrust. In the end they 
became powerless, either for aggression or defence ; and when the 
English, towards the close of the last century, fitted out an ex- 
_ pedition against them, the whole seaboard was swept with impunity, 
and Colombo capitulated without a blow. 

Ceylon was conquered by the English in 1796, and its admi- 
nistration confided to the Governor and Council of Madras. 
This was a grave blunder. The Governor and Council managed 
the affairs of the island so lamentably, plunging the country 
into rebellion by arash attempt to introduce the revenue system 
of the Carnatic, that the Crown assumed the direct government of 
the colony. We were still less fortunate in the selection of the 
first Governor, Mr. North, afterwards Lord Guildford. This repre- 
sentative of the English Crown did not consider it inconsistent 
with his high position to enter into a conspiracy with the prime 
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minister of Kandy for the dethronement of the king; a plot con- 
ducted with deliberate perfidy, and terminating in disasters and dis- 
grace. The true details of this scandalous episode in the history of 
our government of Ceylon are given to the world by Sir Emerson 
Tennent for the first time, from the confidential correspondence 
of Mr. North with Lord Mornington, deposited amongst the 
Wellesley MSS. in the British Museum. The plausible pretexts 
set up by Mr. North for his connivance in the treason of the 
Adigar are so transparent and uncandid, that it is impossible not 
to transfer to Lord Mornington, who should have interposed his 
influence to save the honour of the Crown, a part of the infamy 
of these transactions. The immediate consequences of Mr. 
North’s conduct were terrible. The whole population rose 
against us, and we were obliged to carry fire and sword amongst 
the people whom we had just taken under our protection—to 
fight where we should have sown the arts of peace. Conflict 
followed conflict; every inch of ground had to be contested over 
again; and at last, taking advantage of our own wrong, we 
issued a formal declaration of war. It was curiously charac- 
teristic of the high hand, and not very scrupulous faith, with 
which we used sometimes to carry things on such occasions, that 
the massacre of British troops in 1803 was spoken of in the Pro- 
clamation of the Viceroy, as the chief cause and justification of the 
war ; it being, in fact, one of the obvious fruits of our treachery 
to the native government. In 1815, we brought these dismal 
hostilities to a successful conclusion. The king who, maddened 
by the turmoil, had acted with singular folly and ferocity, was 
made prisoner, and the British standard floated over the palace of 
Kandy. We were now lords of the entire island, from the highest 
peak of the central region to the encircling ring marked out by 
the foam of the sea. But our dominion was not yet secure. The 
old fires still smouldered ; and in two years afterwards a national 
revolt burst out simultaneously in all parts of the kingdom. 
Without concert or organization, the people were unanimous in 
their determination to resist our rule, and expel us if they could. 
Sinking all local jealousies, the inhabitants of the plains and the 
mountains made common cause against the intruders. A guerilla 
war carried on by European troops under such circumstances, in 
such a country and climate, could not be otherwise than desperate ; 
and at the end of nearly a year both parties were so completely 
exhausted, that it was a toss up which of them should give in 
first. Luckily the Kandyans threw out symptoms of distress, 
and British pluck was spared the mortification of abandoning 
the field. From that time to the present, allowing for occa- 
sional fits of uneasiness, and the astonishment of the Kandyans 
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at seeing their hitherto inaccessible heights laid open to all 
comers, we have managed to keep on excellent terms with the 
Singhalesé. 

It must be frankly admitted that within the last thirty or forty 
years we have done much to obliterate the consequences of our 
early errors, and more towards the improvement of the country 
and the moral elevation of the people than the two thousand four 
hundred years of dynasties that preceded us. We have con- 
structed roads, put an end to slavery and compulsory labour, made 
considerable progress in the abolition of monopolies and pro- 
hibitory duties, imported habits of industry into the indolent 
villages, and called into existence features of domestic happiness 
and rational enjoyment where all was grim desolation before. The 
aspect of the country is entirely changed, especially in the neigh- 


bourhoods of the principal towns. In the time of the Dutch, who 


never ventured out of their stone walls, there was little else to be 
seen outside a town than swamps or jungles; now the suburbs 
are gaily dotted over with villas, gardens, and promenades, in 
which native expenditure has already begun to emulate European 
taste. Indeed, we gather from Sir Emerson Tennent’s account of 
the social arrangements of the colony, that the least pleasant and 
agreeable isection of its life is to be found amongst the English 
themselves. 

While the Singhalese near the marts of commerce, or in the 
busy markets of the interior, are gradually acquiring an interest 
in civilization, it is a surprising evidence of the consistency of 
which we have spoken, that in most of the particulars which enter 
into national modes and manners they have undergone scarcely 
any perceptible change since Gotama left his foot-print on Adam’s 
Peak. We do not speak of the Wild Veddahs, the wretched out- 
casts of the forests, but of the bulk of the intelligent and warlike 
population. Their ordinary customs are much the same as they 
were two thousand years ago. They use the same yoke for 
carrying burthens which they used in the earliest period; they 
pursue the same slow method of forming embankments; they 
live on exactly the same diet of rice, milk, flesh-meat, and cocoa- 
nut toddy; they prepare garments for the priests in the same 
way; they cover a chair, and sometimes the walls and ceilings, 
with a white cloth, as a mark of courtesy to a visitor, just in the 
ancient fashion ; and they write their books, as they did ages ago, 
on palm leaves, dried, pressed, and strung at the ends into a 
volume. Their costume, in spite of their varied intercourse with 
foreigners, is of the aboriginal cut and materials; the long hair 
and the cotton comboy still indicate the peasant; the chief is 
distinguished by the traditional ‘cloud cloth, the golden cords 
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and jewelled buttons; and the yellow robe, the ornamented 
girdle, and the goffred vandyke are to be seen everywhere. 
But the most conclusive example of Singhalese constancy is to 
be found in their painting and sculpture, which our author tells 
us have remained so stationary that a production of any one age 
might be accepted as a production of any former age, and the most 
modern works have a genuine air of the remotest antiquity. 

The population has increased, and is increasing, under the 
English rule. Throughout the Portuguese and Dutch periods it 
declined, but it has latterly steadily advanced. The Census of 
1885 presents a total, exclusive of about 20,500 military, 
strangers and aliens, amounting to 1,221,326; and the tables of 
1857 exhibit a total, exclusive of about 25,500 military and 
others, amounting to 1,697,975; showing an increase in twenty- 
two years of 476,649, or 39 per cent. If we deduct the white 
population of 4815 from this last census, it leaves a native 
coloured population of 1,693,160, consisting of 805,587 females, 
and 887,573 males. The equilibrium between the sexes is so 
nearly preserved in these numbers as to fulfil the conditions and 
satisfy the theory laid down on this subject by Paley, who says 
that ‘ the equality in the numbers of males and females born into 
‘this world intimates the intention of God that one woman 
‘ should be assigned to one man, for if to one man be allowed an 
‘exclusive right to five or more women, four or more men must 
‘ be deprived of the exclusive possession of any, which could never 
‘be the order intended.—(Mor. Phil.) The census of Ceylon 
supplies a startling illustration of those exceptional facts which 
flatly contradict the speculations of philosophy and the deduc- 
tions of political economy. Where men are singly permitted the 
exclusive possession of more than one woman, the symmetrical 
balance of the sexes becomes deranged; but the total number of 
male and female births in the world redresses the balance in the 
opposite direction, and finally vindicates the intention of God. 
This is Paley’s theory. In the case of the Singhalese we are 
conducted to the opposite result. The numbers of males and 
females are nearly equal; yet from the earliest times, furnishing 
a still more forcible example of deviation from the divine scheme 
than that suggested by Paley, polyandry has prevailed in Ceylon. 
Like all such vicious luxuries of Oriental life, it flourishes most 
rankly amongst those who can afford it best, and women belong- 
ing to the wealthier classes frequently have three or four hus- 
bands, and sometimes as many as seven. Formerly the custom 
was universal; and it is now followed widely enough to take 
Ceylon out of the category of countries in which a strictly 
balanced intercourse of the sexes is observed. The custom, how- 
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ever, produces no such departure from the law of equality as 
might be expected, and the vital statistics of Ceylon exhibit in 
this respect no remarkable deviation from those of Europe. The 
total population of England and Wales in 1831 exhibited an 
excess of 24 per cent. of females over males, and the total 
number of births in France, for the first thirty-five years of the 
present century, showed an excess of something more than 3 per 
cent. of males over females; while the population of Ceylon in 
1857 shows an excess of something less than 5 per cent. of males. 
The difference is so slight that, if we were to draw any inference 
from it at all, it would, of necessity, tend to the reversal of 
Paley’s theory; the close approach to equality intimating, to 
use Paley’s form of argument, not that one woman should be 
assigned to one man, but that several men should be assigned to 
one woman. The evidence of population, however, is not a safe 
test of a moral law, and this singular instance may be referred to 
as an example of the way in which it is liable to break down. 
We must rest upon higher and surer grounds for the Divine inten- 
tion Paley desires to enforce. 

The aspect of Ceylon, on all sides, is represented as being 
exquisitely beautiful. The traveller, as he approaches the coast, 
says Sir Emerson Tennent, is ‘entranced by the vision of beauty 
‘which expands before him as the island rises from the sea, its 
‘lofty mountains covered by luxuriant forests, and its shores, 
‘ till they meet the ripple of the waves, bright with the foliage of 
‘perpetual spring.’ The Oriental poets exhausted their inven- 
tion in endeavouring to find out adequate images to which they 
might liken this Paradise of the East, and Ceylon is, accordingly, 
known by a variety of such gorgeous phrases as the ‘island of 
jewels,’ a ‘ pearl upon the brow of India,’ and ‘the land of the 
hyacinth and the ruby.’ But all is not gold that glitters. 
After the fascinated stranger has made an excursion into the 
interior, he begins to feel himself in a condition to appreciate 
the full force of that singular advantage which the Blind 
Traveller used to boast that he possessed over all other travellers 
—to wit, that he could not be taken in by appearances. 

It is distance in this case, as in many others, which lends 
enchantment to the view. On closer examination, we find cause 
to abate our raptures. 

Animated nature in Ceylon presents a formidable variety, and 
addresses all the senses with alarming activity. The air, the 
earth, the waters, the jungle, the forest, the rock, the vegetation 
of every kind, and the very house you inhabit, are alive with in- 
finite forms of vitality, that render existence a continual conflict 
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beetles, boom and clatter through the air wherever you move; the 
forest is a tremendous orchestra, at which every kind of instru- 
ment assists, from the tatoo of the cicada, to the shriek of the 
squirrel ; the earth teems with insects in a condition of perpetual 
motion; wherever there is the presence of humidity, frogs of 
frightful dimensions keep up an eternal serenade, in that dismal 
kind of music of which they possess the exclusive copyright ; and 
musquitoes thicken the atmosphere, with results that are familiar 
to all readers of books of Eastern travel. If you happen to shake 
a bough overhead as you ride through the jungle, you bring down 
showers of ticks on your ears, eyelids, and neck. However 
cautiously you may proceed, centipedes, sometimes nearly a foot 
in length, will insinuate themselves into the creases of your sleeve, 
and crawl over your skin; and when you travel in the lower 
ranges of thé hill country, cohorts of land-leeches will attack 
your horse's fetlocks, hanging to them in ‘ bloody tassels,’ while 
others, rearing themselves on the tips of their tails, in the manner 
of a cobra, will dart upon your ankle, and ascend your leg, some- 
times mounting to your throat, till they find a convenient place 
to strike. These are discomforts. It is true, you are in a 
country where you may study natural history under extraordinary 
advantages ; where there are oysters almost a foot long; marine 
musicians (species unknown) whose choruses from the bottom of 
the sea are infinitely more marvellous than the songs of the sirens ; 
and fish that make distant journeys by land over burnt-up grass 
and dusty roads, without suffering the slightest inconvenience 
from a broiling sun. But, unless you are prepared to relinquish 
all interest in a quiet life, these curious investigations will hardly 
compensate you for being kept day and night in a state of inces- 
sant alarm and irritation. 

You imagine, perhaps, that you may escape your tormentors by 
shutting yourself up in the house. You are mistaken. Within 
doors you are a shade worse off than in the open air. The red 
ants alone would be sufficient to render life intolerable ; and to 
them must be added the ingenious termites. These wonderful 
little creatures are more numerous than the leaves of the forests, 
or the sands of the shores; and they possess the additional 
merit of being ubiquitous. They work with a vigour and rapidity 
so astounding, that while you are at dinner they will construct 
one of their domed palaces, or ant-hills, at least six inches in 
height, and twelve in diameter, under the table. Their ravages 
are awful, and on a scale of grandeur which, considering their 
individual physique, affords a fearful example of what may be 
done by unanimity. They will eat into the timbers of a house 
till they leave nothing but the skeleton masonry, destroy the con- 
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tents of a portmanteau in a single night, tunnel a gallery through 
a shelf of books on their march to remoter inscrutable depreda- 
tions, and, by burglarious processes known only to themselves, 
break into the strongest presses, and reduce all manner of records 
and documents to powdery fragments. Flies, whose capacity of 
generation appears to outstrip even that of the termites, invade 
your apartments in such swarms, that they frequently put out the 
lights; and on the occasion of a dinner party, it is customary to 
kindle fires on the lawn, for the purpose of diverting their atten- 
tion, and to keep the house closed and darkened till the guests 
arrive. The emerald eye of a hungry leopard may sometimes be 
seen glaring through the foliage on the outskirts of a town, and 
your gardens are infested by troops of wild monkeys from the 
neighbouring forests. Crows are so familiar that they will enter 
every apartment to which they can obtain access, pull out the 
contents of ladies’ workboxes, steal kid gloves and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and open paper parcels, and undo the knots of napkins, 
to ascertain if they contain anything eatable. Your tame 
elephant will watch till the coast is clear, walk into your dining- 
room, and deliberately sweep away a sideboard of glass in search 
of dainties. Lizards permanently reside on the premises, and the 
moment the lamps are lighted, come out from their recesses. 
Rat-snakes consider themselves entitled to be domesticated in the 
establishment; scorpions take up their quarters in the sleeping 
apartments and wardrobes, where they snugly settle themselves 
down in the folds of loose dresses; and cobras glide about the 
house at pleasure, in some instances aspiring to the functions of 
the watch-dog, in addition to those pursuits for which they are 
generally supposed to have a greater aptitude. 

These inconveniences may possibly, to adopt an expressive 
phrase, be nothing when you get usedto them. But the getting 
used to them is the difficulty. In the meanwhile, there are ample 
sources of high enjoyment afforded by noting the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and examining the zoology of this luxuriant island. 
We wish our space permitted us to extract some of Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s admirable descriptions, especially his account of a 
monsoon, which is a picture in words such as Turner might have 
done in colours; but we must be content with a mere reflection 
from his pages. 

Amongst the many striking observations he makes upon 
the multitudes of living creatures, of whose habits he has col- 
lected the fullest particulars that have yet been published, we may 
particularly note the following circumstance—that there is ‘a 
‘degree of order in their arrangements, almost a system in their 
‘hours of appearing and retiring, that serves, when experience has 
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‘rendered them familiar, to identify each period of the day with its 
‘accustomed visitants, and assigns to morning, noon, and night 
‘their peculiar symbols.’ The fact pointed out in this passage 
prevails generally in other countries, but less marked as to regu- 
larity than in Ceylon, where the distribution of time and move- 
ment seems to be so exact, that we might suppose it ‘to 
have been enacted by the Parliament of Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, 
and Insects, in solemn conclave assembled. At the first blush 
of dawn the nocturnal birds speed back to darkness; and the 
jackal and the leopard, the elk and the elephant, withdraw into 
the depths of the forest. Of the tribes that now awaken to life, 
first come the butterflies, infinite in number and variety ; then 
follow swarms of vivacious bees, followed slowly by golden 
beetles, clambering over the dewy leaves. The order of the 
birds scatters to the winds our English poetical theories about 
larks at heaven’s gate singing. In Ceylon it is the crow that 
does morning duty for the lark ; and after he has set the example, 
bevies of screaming paroquets fly up out of the woods, and the 
great awkward wings of the cranes and waders may be seen 
flapping seaward from their breeding-places. The first singing 
birds of the day are the yellow oriole and the dial-bird ; after these, 
come the jungle-cock and wood-pigeon, with a miscellaneous distur- 
bance amongst swifts, swallows, bulbuls, sunbirds, and the rest, 
until the whole ornithology of the country is in motion. We 
must now endeavour to imagine all living things abroad in the 
morning light, pursuing their usual avocations, and giving out their 
usual demonstrations in the way of hum and buzz, and song and 
scream, and drum-beating, all rampant and eager after their prey. 
For five hours this din and bustle continue. Noon now approaches, 
and the sun is about to mount the meridian. ‘There is not a 
creature amongst them, from the tiniest speck of breathing appa- 
ratus on the surface of a pool to the soaring falcon mounting right in 
the sun's eye, that is not conscious of what is coming. Almost 
at the same moment they all disappear, and the universal uproar 
ceases. The buffalo steals to the watercourses, to subside into 
the mud and sedges, the deer cower under the tangled tracery of 
the jungle, the cattle pant in their sheds, the dogs lie prone on 
the ground, and man, following the common instinct, suspends 
his toil, and seeks repose. All is as still as the grave during the 
meridian heat; ‘silence, says Sir Emerson Tennent, ‘ reigns so 
‘ profound that the ticking of a watch is sensibly heard, and even 
‘the pulsations of the heart become audible.’ As the sun declines, 
nature again begins to stir, and gradually the entire world of life 
is once more in active operation. At length the sun sinks, and, 
as darkness is setting in, some prepare to retire for the night, 
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while others, amongst whom the hawkmoths and night-jarrs are 
conspicuous, exhibit considerable activity in turning the brief 
interval to account, by a voracious pursuit of the insects that yet 
loiter in the deepening shade. It is now midnight. Bats, and 
owls, and palm-cats stealthily emerge from the recesses of the 
woods, and glowworms and fireflies light their green tapers on 
bush and bank ; while, within the hollows of the forest, the great 
creatures that haunt its depths resume their ordinary rounds. 

The chameleon is a native of Ceylon, and is found in the dry 
districts of the northern part of the island. A more singular 
peculiarity than that of its suffusion of various colours is noticed 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, who draws attention to ‘ the imperfect 
‘sympathy which subsists between the two lobes of the brain, 
‘and the two sets of nerves which permeate the opposite sides of 
‘its frame.’ The sectional actions, so to speak, are so entirely 
independent of each other, that one side may be fast asleep while 
the other is wide awake. Nor can the creature by any effort 
bring these antagonist forces into harmony ; and it is said to be 
unable to swim (a fact, by the way, which might be easily tested), 
from its inability to get the opposite muscles to act in concert. 
We may mention, as a pendent to this curious statement, a some- 
what similar discovery made by Mr. Rarey in the nature of the 
horse. We have heard him say that he has met with horses 
whose sensibility to the touch, or sense of alarm, was only partial, 
being wild and unapproachable, or, to use the technical term, 
vicious on one side, and perfectly tame on the other. There is, 
however, this important difference between the two cases, that 
the one arises from temporary causes, and the other is organic. 

Of that portion of the work before us which is addressed to 
natural history, the chapters on the Elephant are the most 
remarkable, and will be read with baited breath by every person 
who takes an interest in such subjects. They contain more 
information concerning the habits of the elephant in a state of 
nature, collected from constant personal observation and direct 
inquiry amongst the natives, than any former writers in this de- 
partment have been able to procure or authenticate. Nor has 
Sir Emerson Tennent been satisfied with an accurate examina- 
tion of the structure, functions, and ways of life of the elephant, 
illustrated by a variety of anecdotes; but he has gone into many 
tongues, and many forms of poetry and chronicle, to help us to a 
fuller view of elephantine literature and history than we have 
ever had before. In these chapters he disposes of some popular 
errors, such as the notion that there are no joints in the legs of 
the elephant, and discloses a new region of inquiry in other 
directions. Contrary to the commonly received opinion, it is 
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shown that the elephant is timid and easy-natured, rather than 
savage and courageous, which is partially explained by the 
plentifulness of his food, and the facility with which it is pro- 
cured. The animal does not seem to have been intended by 
nature for bold or sanguinary exploits, since he is unprovided 
mi with any weapon of offence, his trunk and tusks (when he has 
tt any) being equally unsuited to a fierce encounter. In pursuance 
a of the course of contemplative existence for which he was 
| apparently designed, the elephant loves solitude, and is on that 
account shy of the approach of man. The antipathies ascribed 
to him by most naturalists are contradicted by close observation. 
So far from being frightened, or irritated, at the sight of other 
quadrupeds, he may be seen browsing in complete enjoyment in 
i the midst of a Noah’s ark of wild animals. ‘1 have seen groups 
a) ||) ‘of deer and wild buffaloes,’ says Sir Emerson Tennent, ‘ reclin- 
Ti ‘ing in the sandy bed of a river in the dry season, and elephants 
1 i ‘ plucking the branches close beside them.’ The elephant, how- 
Lig ever, betrays some alarm at the sight of creatures with which it 
i is unacquainted ; a trait that will be found, probably, common to 
Hi - all animals, including even those that are domesticated. But 
this is very different from a natural aversion or antipathy. The 
only quadrupeds towards which he exhibits impatience or repug- 
nance are the horse and the dog; an exception easily accounted 
for by the fact that he never sees either of them except in com- 
pany of his greatest enemy, man. How man contrives to ensnare 
him, by what strategy he surrounds him with a circle of fire in 
his royal forests, and, with the aid of decoys that have been 
it trained to seduce and entrap their kindred, he finally binds and 
enslaves him to his service, may be learned in full detail from 
| these absorbing chapters. There are no scenes in the Arabian 
1 Nights of greater power or more picturesque interest than those 
a in which Sir Emerson Tennent describes the wonderful incidents 


Uh attending the capture, by systematic approaches and artful lures, 
i of a herd of elephants. 
ve We gather from these pages that, with due attention to diet, 
Wh dress, and exercise, Ceylon is healthier than India. But the 
Til means of preserving health must, as in all tropical climates, be 
strictly attended to. You must not coquette with the heats and 
chills of such places ; you must not transplant European habits 
into Asiatic flats ; and you must never lose sight of the necessity 
of implicitly adapting yourself to surrounding circumstances. 
The country is not encouraging for pastoral speculations, however 
tempting it may be for mercantile adventures. Scientific agricul- 
ture is impossible in so poor a soil; and, as if nature desired to 
bestow upon the land a compensation for its aridity, she has 
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poured into its lap inexhaustible riches in the shape of exquisite 
gems, sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones. But the 
power of growing food would have been infinitely more valuable. 
The gem-plains of Ceylon, like the mineral fields of Australia, 
instead of enriching the people, have tended to corrupt and divert 
them from more profitable pursuits. Gem-digging is quite as 
active an agent of demoralization as gold-digging. 

' One of the conditions of life in such a country is the expense 
of living. It may be true, as the often-quoted Frenchman said, 
that one does not see the necessity of living; but if you under- 
take to live in Ceylon, you must make up your mind to pay a 
high price for the gratification. There being hardly any pasture, 
the cost of rearing cattle is considerable. Hence meat is scarce 
and dear. Other indispensable provisions run in the same 
groove; and the only cheap article of consumption in the colony 
is fruit. If you can live upon fruit, which for sundry reasons it 
is not advisable for you to try, you may get on economically 
enough ; if not, you must prepare for an Oriental expenditure. 
Nor is there much reason to doubt that, with health and a liberal 
outlay, you may manage to pass a few years very happily in this 
magnificent country, to which nature has been so bountiful of 
gifts of beauty. The people have no great genius for trade, and, 
strangely enough, although their fatherland is an island, they 
have never shown any disposition for maritime pursuits. Their 
great labours are the tombs and temples of bygone generations ; 
and, reposing upon the glory of their memories, they have made 
no advance towards further conquests in the regions of Art or 
Science. Living in a climate which requires shelter from heat 
rather than provision against cold, their dwellings are of the most 
primitive structure, bearing a close resemblance, in the nakedness 
of the interior, which is destitute of furniture, with the exception 
of the cooking-vessels, to the chalets of the Alpine shepherds. 
Beds are dispensed with because the earth is cooler, and perhaps 
because it offers less temptations to the homeless reptiles that are 
out all night looking for pleasant lodgings. The simplicity of 
their cuisine deserves commendation. We learn from our intelli- 
gent historian that the basis of their cookery is rice and the flesh 
of the cocoa-nut; the former supplies cakes for breakfast, with a 
scanty allowance of coffee; and the latter, in the form of curries, 
which native ingenuity produces in endless varieties, furnishes an 
excellent light dinner for a sultry climate, augmented on cere- 
monial occasions by a soup concocted of the rich nuts of the penela 
tree, served up on plantain leaves for plates. All their imple- 
ments are made of wood or clay. They will have nothing to do 
with metal in their domestic arrangements, Even their houses 
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are framed without nails or iron in any shape, like Nonsuch 
House on London Bridge in Queen Elizabeth's time. There is 
no reason assigned for this repugnance to metal. Is it a mere 
superstition ? Or can it be that they have an instinct about 
lightning-conductors, like the elephants, who keep clear of the 
trees, and go out into the open plains in a thunder-storm ? 

When Sir E. B. Lytton was Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
he is said to have contemplated a project for collecting scientific 
information respecting our distant dependencies, without appear- 
ing to have had any clear idea as to how it was to be carried out. 
With a view to enable him to put his design in motion, he re- 
quested the Council of the Royal Society to send him any sug- 
gestions that might arise to them for the preparation and publica- 
tion of works descriptive of the zoology, botany, and geology of 
the British Colonial Empire. The best answer which could be 
given to the inquiry is the work before us. Sir Emerson Tennent 
has done for Ceylon what the Colonial Secretary seems to have de- 
sired to have done for the whole of the Colonies. His volumes 
may be adopted as amodel for all future undertakings of thisnature. 
They embrace the whole circle of Scientific, Social, and Historical 
Inquiry, and exhibit their masses of information in lucid forms 
and under a convenient arrangement. The plan upon which the 
other Colonies may be described and displayed is thus rendered 
obvious enough; but the practical difficulty will be to find men 
capable of a labour demanding such a variety of accomplish- 
raents. We apprehend that in no instance can the work be done, 
as it is here, by a single individual; but the way how to do it 
being now pointed out, its execution might be entrusted to local 
commissions under one general superintendence. 


Art. III.—Shelley Memorials. Edited by Lavy London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1859. 


Ir Shelley was not happy in his life, he has been still less fortunate 
in his biographers. They may be divided into two classes, neither 
of which have formed a just estimate of their subject. Such 
writers as Medwin, Hogg, and Middleton do not possess suffi- 
cient critical power to explain the phases of his character, or to 
appreciate truly the peculiarities of his genius; and they have 
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shown themselves too deeply tainted with the ‘lues Boswelliana,’ 
—with the habit of undiscriminating eulogy—to deserve the 
name of trustworthy authorities. So, Leigh Hunt and Mrs. 
Shelley are too interested witnesses to give an impartial account 
of him ; and, in truth, the education, the opinions, and the con- 
duct of the latter, in addition to the circumstances which con- 
nected her life with his, make her enthusiasm in his favour of 
little value. On the other hand, his reputation has been hunted 
down by an obloquy more bitter and unsparing than that which 
persecuted even Lord Byron himself. Good men have insisted 
upon confounding the errors of his head with a deep-seated 
depravity of heart, without making any allowance for the eccen- 
tricity of genius, or for the want of experience common to youth, 
Those who believe that virtue consists in merely following social 
rules, are loud in denouncing his aberrations from conventional 
standards of action, without giving him any credit for the general 
purity of his life, or for the undoubted benevolence of his character. 
By those ‘ who compound for sins they are inclined to, by damning 
those they have no mind to,’ his frailties, his faults, and his 
many follies, have been the subject of wide-spread reprobation, 
while they have been conveniently silent as to his good qualities. 
In the same way, this class of writers have worn out their pens 
in criticising the obvious faults of his poetry,—its unearthliness, 
grotesqueness, and frequent falsity of conception, without admit- 
ting the numerous beauties which pervade it. It is because we 
feel assured that neither of these contradictory estimates is 
correct—that Shelley was neither a paragon of excellence, nor a 
nuisance in society—that he was a powerful genius who often 
went pitiably astray, and yet showed considerable nobility of 
nature—that his life, though marred and incomplete, was not 
without its features of loveliness and interest—that his specula- 
tive errors, though deeply influencing his career, were not at- 
tended with immorality — and that his works, if wanting in 
true poetic greatness, are full of singular beauty and merit,—that 
we shall attempt to give our readers what we believe to be the 
true idea of his character and his poetry. As regards the parti- 
cular work which we have prefixed to this article, and which 
contains the last record of him given to the public, we cannot 
say that it has afforded us much assistance towards our object. 
It contains a curious essay by Shelley upon Christianity, and 
some letters by him and his second wife; in some points it adds 
a little to our information about him; but, as might have been 
expected, it is rather a panegyric upon his life than a faithful 
summing up of his character. While reading it we feel that a 
true biography of Shelley is still a literary desideratum. 
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The family of Shelley was ancient and honourable, and for 
several centuries held a high place among the landed gentry of 
Sussex. A Shelley figures among the Priors of Malta; and in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth a lawsuit about one of the manors 
of the Shelleys was of such importance as to attract the notice of 
her Majesty, who went in person to hear it argued in Westminster 
Hall. In the last century the Shelleys seem to have fallen into 
the condition which then was common to the majority of our 
country gentlemen; they lived in seclusion upon their estates, 
devoted to the pursuits of Squire Western and Squire Osbaldis- 
ton, and seldom appeared at Court or in London society. Sir 
Bysshe Shelley, the poet's grandfather, was a specimen of this 
haughty yet unrefined aristocracy. Though proud of his lineage 
and his broad acres, and the head of the company he gathered 
around him, he spent his life in coarse amusements, and usually 
associated with the farmers and petty yeomen of the neighbour- 
hood. The character of Timothy, his eldest son, and afterwards 
his successor, deserves a brief notice from us, as it seems to have 
had a great influence upon that of his gifted offspring. Unlike 
Sir Bysshe, he was not a mere illiterate squire, for he received a 
good education at Cambridge, and was not unversed in moral and 
theological controversies. Though he lived usually in the 
country, he mixed a good deal in the London world; and having 
been elected member for Shoreham, he was necessarily brought 
in contact with many men of intellect and cultivation. These 
associations, with his academic discipline, made his mind at once 
acute and worldly ; and he became a keen and somewhat ambi- 
tious member of Parliament, decidedly above the average of his 
fellows in intelligence, and anxious for success at St. Stephen’s 
and St. James's. He appears on principle to have adopted that 
system of ethics which measures merit solely by its usefulness ; 
and his logic was fully realized in his practice, which consisted in 
a devout adherence to his party, a slavish regard for the decen- 
cies and conventionalities of life, a detestation of really independent 
thought, and a fixed notion that respectability and social advance- 
ment are the only ends and purposes of existence. At the same 
time he was essentially narrow and ungenerous in his disposition ; 
he was somewhat a tyrant in his domestic relations; and his 
temper was sullen and unforgiving when provoked by real or 
fancied injuries. He was, in short, such a clever and unamiable 
personage, as would naturally be formed by the study of inferior 
moralists, and by an apprenticeship in the fashionable society 
of the eighteenth century at its close, combining to act upon a 
cold and unsympathizing nature. 

In 1791 Mr. Shelley married a Miss Pilfold, who is said to 
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have been exceedingly beautiful, but of whose real character very 
little is known. Percy Bysshe Shelley was one of the children of 
this union, and was born in 1792. Of the first eight or ten years 
of his life we have scarcely a record ; and thus we can get little in- 
sight into that period of his existence which is always of the 
greatest interest to a biographer, and is especially so in the case 
of such aman as Shelley. The child was brought up for the 
most part in the country, and no care appears to have been taken 
about his education. He was feeble, delicate, and morbidly sen- 
sitive ; and from the first showed a tendency to solitariness and 
self-commune, together with a wild and fanciful nature. Judi- 
cious parents, of course, would have watched narrowly these 
symptoms of physical, mental, and moral idiosyncracy, and by 
steady and affectionate training would probably have counter- 
acted all that was perilous in them; but such was not the nature 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shelley. At the age of ten, the child, with his 
character already half-formed, was sent to a school called Sion- 
house at Brentford; and there he appears to have remained some 
three or four years. A worse selection could not have been made 
for a boy who was peculiarly shy, fastidious, and weakly, and whose 
intellect required rather tender care and management than com- 
monplace teaching or excitement. The master was a Dr. Green- 
law: as a scholar, a mere drudge of the vulgar kind ; as a man, 
coarse-minded, harsh, and intemperate. The boys, for the most 
part, were of a lower rank than that of Shelley, and appear to 
have been subject to no regular discipline. We may conceive 
what the result was when a nature susceptible, refined, and over- 
imaginative was brought into such an atmosphere, and linked 
with such associations. Shelley hated and feared the pedagogue 
placed over him, and kept silently and haughtily aloof from his 
school-fellows—already giving himself up to premature medita- 
tion, and feeling a morbid antipathy to the world around him. 
There can be no doubt that these years were full of misery to him, 
and we are disposed to think that they had much influence in 
forming in him that dislike to social usages, that hatred of 
government, that isolation from life, and that extreme self-con- 
sciousness, which were so markedly his characteristics. He 
seems to have alluded to them thus, in the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ :— 


‘I wept, I knew not why: until there rose 
From the near school-room voices that, alas! 
Were but an echo from a world of woes, 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes.’ 


When fourteen years old Shelley was sent to Eton. Here, at 
least, he moved amongst his equals ; and had he gone to Eton at 
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an earlier age, its influence upon him, perhaps, would have been 
most useful and improving. But at fourteen his character had 
taken its form, and it was not to be shaped by the characters and 
associations around him. He was almost a misanthrope to the 
crowd, and yet was capable of fond and enthusiastic attachments. 
He was addicted to thinking and to out-of-the-way studies, but 
was not a telling or brilliant scholar. He was haunted by vague 
aspirations after greatness and success, and yet was not ambitious 
after the Etonian fashion. Besides, he was'a feeble and almost 
a sickly boy, and, accordingly, had no sympathy for boating or 
cricket. This was not the stuff to win popularity at a public 
school, or indeed to derive much advantage from it; and, on the 
whole, the life of Shelley at Eton was not much happier than it 
had been at Brentford. He delighted in taking long musing 
walks, and in feeding his imagination by visits to churchyards 
and ruins, of which he has given us a most vivid picture in 
‘Alastor.’ He formed some friendships, but, generally, was not 
liked, and was known by the nickname of ‘Mad Shelley.” He 
was not very apt in the routine learning of the place, but already 
began to show a great turn for physical science, in which he 
sought to make a variety of experiments. At the same time, in 
a seminary devoted to Church and King, he was known as having 
broached some anarchical doctrines; he had denounced and 
resisted the practice of fagging; and, although a boy of no 
strength of arm, he was characterized by a boldness and 
eccentricity of purpose which, occasionally, made his fellows 
wonder at and fear him. In short, he was felt to be something 
incongruous, mysterious, and isolated, and in the world of Eton, 
as in that of society, this kind of character is always looked at 
with suspicion. The testimony: of his school-fellows, however, 
proves that at Eton Shelley was strictly moral in his conduct ; 
that he had a detestation, very uncommon at his years, of all 
forms and practices of vice ; and that he was capable of strong 
affection and devotion for any object he thought worthy of it. 

Up to the time of his leaving Eton, at the age of seventeen, 
Shelley had not given any peculiar proofs of genius, or even of 
great intellectual promise. He seems to have been considered a 
strange and sickly dreamer, full of wild conceits and empty 
aspirations, and without sufficient vigour to achieve success in 
any sphere of mental culture. What was most noticeable about 
him was the mixture of shyness and boldness, of delicacy and 


determination, of unobtrusiveness and impulse, which deeply 
‘marked his moral character. But during the year that followed 


his departure from Eton, his intellect made a remarkable advance, 
and began to show its distinctive peculiarities. At this period 
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he appears to have thrown himself into the study of physical 
science, to have pursued it with intense ardour, and to have 
acquired a considerable though not a deep knowledge of the laws 
which govern material phenomena. The volume of nature lay 
before him, and he delighted in penetrating its hidden meanings, 
in exploring the causes of physical facts, and in analysing the 
elements of physical products. At the same time, the powers of 
his imagination began suddenly to develope themselves; he 
became haunted with the desire of literary distinction; and he 
made several crude and imperfect attempts at authorship. He 
commenced a correspondence with Felicia Browne, afterwards 
celebrated as the gifted Mrs. Hemans, on subjects connected with 
poetry and philosophy. He read the works of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey with eagerness, and produced a great 
number of feeble verses, in which the styles of these masters are 
usually visible. At this time, too, he wrote two fanciful romances, 
respectively named Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne, which, although 
of no intrinsic value, are not without signs of undisciplined 
genius. In these actual results, however, little more was to be 
found than that burst of imaginative effervescence not uncom- 
mon in boys in the early prime of youth ; and probably Shelley 
himself was as yet unaware of the creative powers that reposed 
within him. In two particulars, however, he had already begun 
to show the signs of no common imagination: he had shaped 
out for himself an ideal of society very different from that which 


he found in England, and bright with the hues of a Utopian — 


freedom; and he had conceived a Cosmos out of the results of 
his studies in physical science, in which material laws were 
sublimed into mystical living agencies, and the whole world was 
viewed as instinct with strange spiritual power. At this time we 
dare say that Mr. Timothy Shelley had found out that his son 
was no commonplace youth ; but as yet, perhaps, he only thought 
that Percy was too retiring, and somewhat eccentric, that his 
studies were more abstruse than useful, and that he was too 
much ofa dreamer to do well in the world. For the rest the boy 
had not given any trouble; and if occasionally he thought too 
much for himself, he was not addicted to any vice, and would 
never disgrace the family. 

In 1810 Shelley was entered at University College, Oxford. 
The place was then very different from what it has since become, 
and University College in particular was the abode of Erastian 
orthodoxy in Church and State, of narrow and pedantic learning, 
and of a somewhat severe yet superficial discipline. It is no 
wonder that an eccentric enthusiast should have felt little sym- 
pathy with this state of things; and that Shelley, with his 
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philosophic dreams, with his notions about society, law, and 
government, with his intense fondness for physical science, with 
his aspirations for poetic fame, with his lone and somewhat 
ascetic temperament, with his abhorrence of the sins and follies 
of youth, and with his steady resoluteness of thought, should 
have been altogether out of place. He soon isolated himself 
completely from a master who thought Eldonian Toryism the 
essence of good government, from tutors who believed in no 
learning but that of Aristotle, and from fellow-collegians who 
relished the pursuits and pleasures of their age, and looked on 
Shelley probably as a mere specimen of priggishness. He asso- 
ciated with one companion only, who has given an interesting 
account of this phase in his career, and who feels that fond affec- 
tion for him which seems to have been felt by all who really 
obtained his friendship. At Oxford, Shelley led the same secluded 
life for which he had been remarkable at Eton, and thus was 
thrown back as much as ever upon himself, and kept within the 
groove of his former opinions. With his one friend he pursued 
his experiments in physical science as before, and became more 
confirmed than ever in his belief in what we may term an 
idealizing materialism. At the same time he commenced the 
study of metaphysics and ethics ; and scorning the text-books of - 
the University, betook himself to Locke and his commentators as 
regards the one, and to Rousseau and his school as regards the 
other. The result of his devoting himse]f to a philosophy which, 
as it was then generally understood, tended to deny the creative 
energy of intelligence, and to degrade the mind into a mere 
reflector of things external to it, combined with the constant 
attention he paid to physical phenomena, probably gave rise to 
the creed of Pantheism he finally adopted, and which had so 
great an influence upon his poetry. At the same time the study 
of the Rousseauite ethics, which may be characterized as a 
vicious creed of sentimentalism, substituting a vague philanthropy 
for the performance of honest duty, had evidently a great effect 
upon him; and, uncorrected as it was by any knowledge of the 
world, it perhaps formed in him that strange faith in the obliga- 
tion of a general benevolence, united to a disregard of the ordi- 
nary rules of social life, which was so prominent in his character. 
In short, it is certain that during this residence at Oxford, and 
therefore in the dawn of early manhood, Shelley became a 
Pantheist in religion, an atheist in the Christian sense, a disciple 
of the universal philanthropy of the French philosophy, and a 
scorner of the commonplaces of sound morality. These evil 
doctrines, caught up by his imagination, and as it were rarified 
by it, issued in the mystical infidelity which marks his poems, in 
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wild dreams of a Utopian state of humanity, in eloquent appeals 
in behalf of a cosmopolitan brotherhood, and in a contempt for. 
social obligations. Having adopted them, he kept to them with 
that reckless obstinacy which was so peculiar to his character, 
and contrasted so strangely with his delicate fastidiousness, and 
his timid shrinking from general society. These speculative 
errors, however, did not end in moral depravation ; and, melan- 
choly as was this state of his mind, he continued to live that 
virtuous life, and, when he pleased, to show that gentle and 
amiable disposition, which all who knew him well agree to ascribe 
to him. It is not too much to say that a character of this kind 
was one full of danger to his fellow-collegians ; and we do not at 
all blame the master of University that he took the first oppor- 
tunity of expelling the philosophic Pantheist from his college. 
The mode of expulsion, undoubtedly, was harsh ; but, notwith- 
standing the indignation of Shelley's biographers, we believe that 
it was a simple duty in one who had the charge of educating 
young men. 

Shelley was now thrown in disgrace upon the world, unknow- 
ing in its ways, and ill-qualified to comprehend it. His father 
was furious at his expulsion from Oxford, for he foresaw that it 
would be a blot upon him for life, and he had anticipated very 
different things from his son. He never reflected how much of 
that eccentricity, of that habit of isolation and self-commune, and 
of that morbid dreamingness of character, may have been the re- 
sult of his own shortcomings. He saw in Shelley only a sense- 
less blasphemer ; a blighted youth, marked for contempt and 
degradation ; a crazy enthusiast, who could never do credit to the 
family. He spurned the young man away from him, and told him 
that he might find his own means of subsistence. At the same time 
Shelley was exposed to another blow, the effect of which upon his 
life it is difficult to estimate. For two or three years he had 
been devotedly attached, with that enthusiasm which formed a 
part of his nature, to a cousin, who had returned his affection. 
The pair had read, written, and almost lived together, and Shelley 
soon hoped to make her his wife. But now he was driven from 
her door without kindness or mercy, and soon afterwards he 
heard of her marriage to another person. The result of this con- 
duct on her part, and on that of his father, was simply to confirm 
him in his previous opinions, to make him more misanthropic and 
isolated than ever, to withdraw him still further from social ties, 
and to place him in an attitude of martyred antagonism towards 
the world. How very different his fate might have been if, after 
he had been expelled from Oxford, he had found in his father a 
sympathizing adviser, and in his cousin an affectionate heart! At 
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this crisis in his fate such influences might have saved him, but 
unfortunately they were turned the other way. Of the depth of 
Shelley's affection for this cousin there seems no doubt, though 
subsequent events appear to make it questionable. Years after 
his second marriage he thus apostrophizes her memory :— 


‘There was a Being, whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-like waves 
Of wonder-haunted dreams, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps.’ 


And we are disposed to think, notwithstanding his career in after 
life, that he was never equally attached to any other woman. 

We next find Shelley in the world of London, a poor student, 
and living almost on his wits, but more contirmed than ever in the 
strange philosophy which he had made the rule of his life and 
thought. He was isolated from the society of home, and stricken 
in his dearest affections, and accordingly his antipathy to the 
actual state of things he found about him became deeper and 
more inveterate. A Pantheist, and a Rousseauite moralist, he 
took pleasure in feeding his imagination on the dreams of an ideal 
world, in which a spirit of universal love pervaded nature, and 
man lived happy without law or government ; and, exile as he was 
from most of his former friends, he began to conceive a bitter 
hatred against the arrangements of social life. In this frame of 
mind he composed ‘ Queen Mab’—the first of his works which re- 
veals the characteristics of his genius, but which also displays, in 
their worst form, the pernicious tendencies of his doctrines. This 
poem is a wild yet senseless protest against the natural and moral 
government of the world, and substitutes for it a new order of 
things, in which necessity regulates a regenerated Cosmos, in 
which the elements obey this mysterious influence, and in which 
man re-enters a new paradise, and, emancipated from kings, 
priests, and laws, leads a life of very refined Epicureanism. It 
is, of course, needless to point out the folly of this distempered 
production; but, with all its extravagance, it abounds in real 
genius, and contains passages of singular beauty. One of the 
most noticeable features in it is the conception which Shelley puts 
forth in it of the relations of the sexes. Perceiving the misery 
which occasionally arises from ill-assorted marriages, refusing to 
acknowledge that the indissolubility of the marriage-tie is really 
the protection of the weaker sex, but, as we believe, without any 
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immoral purpose, he naively advocates what, in its actual results, 
would terminate in promiscuous concubinage, as the best method 
of regenerating society. At the same time, while he was setting 
forth these monstrous doctrines, and earning for himself the re- 
probation or the pity of all who knew him, it is certain that he 
was leading a life of the most perfect purity ; that he was putting 
in practice, as far as his scanty means would allow, that wide 
liberality which he advocated, and that often he denied himself 
the commonest comforts for the purpose of relieving a fellow- 
creature he found in want or suffering. Great as were his specu- 
lative errors, and foolish as were his views and doctrines, these 
evidences of a noble nature still left in him redeemed his cha- 
racter, and show what Shelley might have been had he been better 
educated and more fortunate. 

During this residence in London Shelley made several friends, 
among whom Leigh Hunt was the most remarkable. In 1811, 
within a year after his rejection by his cousin, he became 
acquainted with Miss Westbrook, and with strange precipitation, 
and in contravention to his own ethics, he married her at Gretna 
Green. It is difficult to account for this turn in Shelley’s con- 
duct, for it is certain that at this time he had not forgotten his 
former disappointment, and that he felt no real attachment for 
the lady. The indignation of his father now knew no bounds, for 
Miss Westbrook was of much lower rank than his son, and he 
threatened to leave him in absolute destitution. How Shelley 
lived during the next few months it is not easy to conjecture ; 
but it would appear that his mother’s relations gave him some 
assistance, and that his wife's family were equally generous ; and 
ultimately his father consented to settle two hundred a year upon 
him. We now see him wandering up and down England, flitting 
over to Ireland for a brief visit, settling down in Wales for a few 
months, and generally leading a vague and erratic existence. 
Wherever he went he was accompanied by his wife, who, notwith- 
standing the depreciation of his biographers, appears to have 
loved him with fond affection, and to have been not unworthy of 
his heart. During these wanderings Shelley made the acquaint- 
ance of Southey and Wordsworth, and seems to have taken much 
pleasure in their society; but he still continued wedded to the 
strange and vicious philosophy which he had adopted and made 
his own. And now the time had come when this philosophy was 
to be put to the test, and when the value of Pantheist meta- 
physics and Rousseauite ethics were to be experienced in 
conduct. Shelley's wife had borne him one child, and was about 
to make him the father of another. She had given up all in life 
for him, and although the marriage was a most foolish one, he 
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was now bound to make the best of it. He was not destitute, 
and with his great abilities he might have made out an indepen- 
dence sufficient to keep his family from actual poverty. It was 
an occasion on which it was to be supposed that one who hitherto 
had been strict and moral in his practice, who preached the doc- 
trine of universal benevolence, and who was charitable and liberal 
to a fault, would have found a noble opportunity for self-denial 
and energetic virtue. Alas for the frailty of undisciplined 
human nature, for the peril of imaginative sentimentalism, for 
the consequence of disregarding sound principles of conduct ! 
Some months after his marriage Shelley had become acquainted 
with William Godwin, and soon felt a strange and most guilty 

assion for his daughter. She was beautiful, imaginative, and 
highly gifted like himself; and having been brought up in the 
vicious code of immorality then current in France, she held 
much the same ideas as he did as regards the sanctity of the 
marriage-tie and the duties incident to this relation. The pair 
became acquainted with each other ; and the result of the acquaint- 
ance was, that Mrs. Shelley was abandoned on the eve of her con- 
finement ; that Shelley and Miss Godwin began living together 
in illustration of their peculiar code of ethics; and that, after a 
period of bitter agony, the ill-fated Mrs. Shelley committed 
suicide. We shall not attempt a comment upon conduct which 
some of Shelley's biographers try to palliate; it is unhappily a 
mournful example of the sins and errors of misgoverned human 
nature. ‘'Taceamus de istis ne augeamus dolorem.’ 

Soon after the death of this hapless wife, Miss Godwin became 
the second Mrs. Shelley ; and it is due to her to admit that she was 
as devoted and affectionate to her husband as if she had never 
begun her connexion with him in sin. In addition to her great 
talents, she had much nobleness and loftiness of character, and it 
cannot be doubted that in this marriage Shelley found a suitable 
companion. Shortly after her first acquaintance with him he 
wrote his beautiful poem, of ‘ Alastor,’ in our judgment the most 
perfect of his descriptive pieces. This poem is full of Shelley's 
peculiar and mystical philosophy, but it is not much disfigured 
by it, and it abounds in splendid and exquisite painting of 
natural objects. In 1816 Shelley and his companion went 
abroad, and having met Lord Byron at Geneva, an intimacy 
grew up between the poets. They wandered together over the 
lake, had many conversations about books and men, and united 
no doubt in denouncing the society which had visited both with 
no unmerited censure. Doubtless, however, there was much dif- 
ference in their opinions ; and the dreamy philosophizing and com- 
paratively sinless nature of Shelley must often have recoiled from 
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the worldly, hardened, and sensual character of Byron. At the 
same time each had a peculiar influence upon the poetry of the 
other. For instance, this stanza of Childe Harold is very 
Shelleyan :— 
‘On the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn, 

Resembling, ’midst the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.’ 


And the following stanza from ‘ Adonais’ is curiously Byronic :— 


‘ He has outsoared the shadow of our night: 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn,’ 


Upon his return to England, after this visit to the Continent, 
Shelley applied for the custody of his children by his first wife, 
and, as is well known, the Court of Chancery interfered, and re- 
strained him, by injunction, from having access to them. Shelley's 
biographers, as well as Shelley himself, have denounced Lord 
Eldon vehemently for his conduct on this occasion; but we con- 
fess we cannot at all concur in this censure. Assuredly a man 
who openly proclaimed himself an atheist, who had abandoned his 
wife, and was living with another woman, was not a fit person to 
have the charge of young children; and the mere circumstances 
that, in other respects, his life was a moral one, and that he pos- 
sessed a rare and remarkable genius, were not to be pleaded in 
bar to these disqualifications. Admitting that the occasions 
should be rare when the State should interfere with the parental 
tie, we think that clearly this was one of them; and in fact the 
very virtues and good qualities of Shelley made the case against 
him stronger for interference. This lawsuit directed public at- 
tention to his family affairs, and, as is not to be wondered at, 
opinion became indignant against him. Shelley, with charac- 
teristic pride and obstinacy, confronted it with cool contempt, and 
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retired to Marlow, where he employed his time in the exercise of 
his wonted undiscriminating liberality, and in the writing of fresh 
poems. His fortunes had now become much improved, for Sir 
Bysshe Shelley had died, and his father had discovered that his 
son had absolute control over the reversion in the estates; and 
accordingly, to prevent their being hopelessly encumbered by 
anticipation, Shelley was allowed an annuity of a thousand pounds 
per annum. With this sum he was comparatively rich; and he 
took a real pleasure in making it the means of assisting friends 
wherever they were to be found, and of relieving the wants of the 
poor of Marlow. About this time, too, he composed the ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’ the only one of his works which attempts the dignity of 
a quasi-epic. It is a long and somewhat tedious allegorical 
poem, representing, in a series of unreal scenes, and in the per- 
sons of very mystical and incomprehensible characters, the 
progress of society to the Shelleyan ideal of perfection. If with- 
out the blasphemous extravagance of ‘Queen Mab,’ it is not the 
less full of false and pernicious doctrines, and it is, of course, 
penetrated throughout by the strange philosophy which Shelley 
made his religion. But it also abounds in splendid descriptions, 
and it is remarkable for the mastery which it shows over the 
Spenserian stanza ; a mastery far more complete than that dis- 
played in the Childe Harold of Byron. 

In 1818 Shelley and his second wife left England for the last 
time, and the pair took up their residence in Italy. Four years 
more of life were allowed to him, and he spent them for the most 
part in frequent travel, in careful study, in the society of friends, — 
to whom he always endeared himself, and in the pursuit of his 
art as a poet. During this period he never formally abandoned 
the fatal errors to which he had committed himself; but it is cer- 
tain that his belief in them became more faint; that, as his eyes 
opened upon the realities of existence, he grew less confident in 
Pantheist and Rousseauite visions, and more inclined to accept 
the doctrines of religion and morals as those best calculated to 
ensure the happiness of humanity. In short, his intellectual eye 
‘became clearer, and as its power had never been destroyed by the 
blinding influence of habitual vice, it is possible that ere long it 
might have rejected the vain mirage which, in early youth, had 
-mocked and deceived it. In these years he continued constant 
‘to his customary form of life: he expended a large portion of his 
annuity in charity, he diffused bounty wherever he went, and his 
-habits were thse of strict and even ascetic morality. He now 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Byron ; and it is interesting 
at this point to contrast the difference between the jaded sensualist, 
sinking deeper and deeper into sin, and the erring enthusiast, in 
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virtue of a purer life, ascending gradually to a better existence. 
The influence of Byron upon Shelley at this period may be 
traced in the partnership which set up The Liberal, and in the 
interest which Shelley now took for almost the first time in the 
revolutionary movement which was commencing in Europe. 
That of Shelley upon Byron may also be seen in several of the 
noble poet's verses ; but evidently it was not as great as before ; 
and indeed Don Juan, which was written at this period, is 
about as anti-Shelleyan as any poem can be. 

The principal works of Shelley in these latter years were the 
* Cenci,’ ‘ Prometheus,’ ‘ Hellas,’ and ‘ Adonais,’ with several other 
minor pieces. The ‘ Cenci,’ which is the only real drama he ever 
wrote, stands apart from all his other productions, and though 
obviously an imitation in some respects, shows nevertheless the 
true creative genius. The ‘ Prometheus’ and ‘ Hellas’ are lyrical 
dramas still full of Shelley's mystical philosophy, though ex- 
pressed in a less offensive shape than usual, and somewhat higher 
in its tendency, and they abound in magnificent bursts of poetry. 
The ‘ Adonais’ is an exquisite elegy on the death of Keats; and 
although in some passages an echo of the songs of others, it con- 
tains a great deal of original beauty. To this period belong 
almost all the odes of Shelley, by far the most perfect specimens 
of his genius, and which, though not without characteristic de- 
fects, will assuredly secure to him a lasting reputation. On the 
whole, in these later years a marked improvement was visible as 
regards his mental state and his religious opinions; and it is 
very probable that, had he been spared, the errors of his youth 
would have been nobly and splendidly atoned. He seems now 
to have become aware that his early efforts were vague dreams ; 
he had no doubt begun to waver in his absurd faith; and as his 
life, with one or two unhappy exceptions, had been free from 
moral taint, he would, perhaps, have been a magnificent example 
of genius regained to the cause of right and truth. But the 
inscrutable fiat had gone out against him: and, in early youth, 
before his powers had been matured, and when at length he had 
begun to see clearly along his path, the erring child of genius was 
to pass away. Shelley was drowned off Leghorn in 1822, when 
only in his thirtieth year. He had his sins—grave sins, but he 
had his virtues too. We have endeavoured to deal faithfully by 
both. Of the future we know—can know—nothing. 

Such, then, in its brief and mournful course, was the life of the 
gifted and ill-fated Shelley. In our judgment its principal 
characteristic was the predominance of a powerful yet delusive 
imaginativeness over all his other qualities. This faculty, strangely 
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when a boy, into an ideal world, the laws, the opinions, and the 
moral relations of which were not those of the world around us. 
It carried him ‘into a region far from the sphere of our sorrow,’ 
where his genius formed a Cosmos for itself, in which the sad 
realities and the sober duties of our daily existence were put out 
of place, or had no being. Besides this, his studies were ill- 
directed, and his nature was never subjected to the discipline 
which should have been applied to direct this splendid yet 
perilous quality. Hence his fantastic Pantheism, his wild, specu- 
lative errors, his idolatry of mere A‘sthetic Beauty, his grand 
aspirations for universal brotherhood and liberty, his constant 
practice of a great and disinterested yet undiscriminating charity, 
conjoined with his contemptuous disregard for the sanction and 
authority of Christianity, for the most sacred duties of domestic 
life, and often for the claims of justice and propriety. A certain 
solitariness and want of sympathy were also observable in him ; 
and these gave his character that air of abstraction and even of 
egotism, which ill-natured critics have warped into a charge of 
selfishness. This quality, acted upon by his imagination, and 
acting on it, was an additional cause of the morbid eccentricity, 
of the reckless audacity, and, we must say, of the moral obliquity 
which occasionally defaced his conduct. On the whole, his life 
is a sad yet touching spectacle of genius uncontrolled by wisdom, 
of gifts ‘ sown on every wind, and bearing little fruit, of aspira- 
tions generally noble and sometimes fulfilled, but often issuing in 
a neglect of the plainest duties. To the eyes of the moralist itis 
a warning and a beacon against the danger of letting the imagina- 
tion run riot, and of not subjecting it from infancy to a steady 
control. In those of men of the world who look at nature as did 
Polonius, it appears a prodigy of silliness unredeemed by a single 
useful quality. But the thoughtful Christian who views it in its 
excellences and defects, with its glimpses of grandeur and nobility, 
and its flaws and imperfections, but who, conscious of his own 
infirmities, can be touched with a feeling for those of others, will 
perhaps be not far from the truth in pronouncing it a specimen 
of error rather than of evil, allied with many virtues, and a monu- 
ment of genius that, if it had been spared, might ultimately have 
accomplished great things. 

The poetry of Shelley corresponds to his life. It contains many 
passages of nobleness and beauty ; it abounds in grace, delicacy, 
and refinement; and yet it is essentially faulty, unnatural, and 
incongruous. It would be the very perfection of poetry, if it 
were the office and end of that art to display the force of the 
imagination without regard to the truth and fitness of its creations. 
It merits high commendation as regards skill in composition and 
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harmony of versification; and fragments of it are so excellent, 
that they will preserve the memory of their author for ever. But, 
taken as a whole, it must be pronounced a medley of errors, if 
the representing the moral and material world in vivid fulness, 
the holding the mirror up to nature in its varying phenomena, and 
the revealing of man in the drama of human action be the true 
object of poetry and its chief triumph. Tried by this test, the 
poetry of Shelley is little more than an example of the aberra- 
tions of genius soaring wild without the control of reason; and 
it cannot escape the bitter censure that it is ‘a glaring chaos and 
wild heap of wit.’ It reminds us of the efforts and the fate of 
Icarus ; and its results embody those ‘ distempered dreams’ which 
Horace forbids us to confound with poetry. No doubt, in some 
of his lyrical pieces, Shelley exhibits the powers of a great 
artist, for in these he is less employed in creating than in illus- 
tration, and he produces an extraordinary effect by the splendour 
of his imagery and the affluence of his language. We think, 
too, that his only real drama, though very faulty in some respects, 
gives proof that, with assiduous care and study, he might ulti- 
mately have succeeded in depicting humanity as it is in its dif- 
ferent phases of action and suffering. But, generally, in its prin- 
cipal creations, the poetry of Shelley has the incurable faults that 
it is essentially untrue to actual facts, that it substitutes vague and 
grotesque fancies for representations of nature, and that it leads 
us into a realm of shadows which have no prototypes in real exist- 
ence. It is penetrated throughout by a false philosophy, which, 
exercising a pernicious influence upon it, has perverted its inter- 
pretation of the physical and spiritual world, and has removed it 
far from human sympathies. It is thickly overerowded with idols 
of the den, in whose presenee, and by whose blinding agency, we 
lose sight of nature in its aspects of terror or beauty, and of human 
existence in its play and mystery. It is rather a specimen of the 
modes in which the imagination can clothe man in strange and 
fantastic forms, than a proof how the creative art of the poet can 
reproduce the phenomena of mind and matter. And, accordingly, 
with all its wealth of fancy and beauty, with all its alluring grace 
of diction, and in spite of its exquisite melody of numbers, it 
has never given general pleasure; and, as a whole, it resembles 
that ‘ harmonious madness,’ which Shelley, in his celebrated ode, 
appears to have thought the ideal of poetry. 

It is impossible to appreciate Shelley's poetry without getting 
an insight into his philosophy, which held a fatal empire over it, 
and of which three-fourths of it are unfortunately an illustration. 
That philosophy was at first a low form of Pantheism, which sub- 
stantially identified God and Nature, and made body and spirit 
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co-essential. It is thus expressed in these lines from ‘Queen 
Mab’ :— 
‘ Throughout those infinite orbs of mingling light 
Of which yon Earth is one, is wide diffused 
A spirit of activity and life, 
That knows no term, cessation, or decay ; 
That fades not when the lamp of earthly life, 
Extinguished in the dampness of the grave, 
Awhile there slumbers, more than when the babe, 
In the dim newness of its being, feels 
The impulses of sublunary things, 
And all is wonder to unpractised sense ; 
But active, steadfast, and eternal, still 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the tempest roars, 
Cheers in the day, breathes in the balmy groves, 
Strengthens in health and poisons in disease ; 
And in the storm of change that ceaselessly 
Rolls round the eternal universe, and shakes 
Its undecaying battlement, presides, 
Apportioning with irresistible law, 
The plan each spring of its machine shall fill ; 
So that, when waves on waves tumultuous heap 
Confusion to the clouds, and, fiercely driven, 
Heaven’s lightnings scorch the uprooted ocean fords, 
Whilst to the eye of shipwrecked mariner, 
Lone sitting on the bare and shuddering rock, 
All seems unlinked contingency and chance: 
No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task, 
Or acts but as it must and ought to act; 
Even the minutest molecule of light 
That in an April sunbeam’s fleeting glow 
Fulfils its destined, though invisible work, 
The Universal Spirit guides.’ 


This faith was afterwards sublimed into a mode of Berkleism, 
which, asserting the diversity of spirit and matter, made the latter 
a mere phenomenon of the former. It is contained in the fullow- 
ing passage from ‘ Hellas’ :— 


‘Earth and Ocean, 
Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 
The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 
This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 
With all its cressets of immortal fire, 
Whose outwork—bastioned impregnably 
Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 
As Calpe the Atlantic clouds—this whole, 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
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With all the silent or tempestuous workings 

By which they have been, are, or cease to be,— 
Is but a vision ; all that it inherits 

Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams ; 
Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 

The future and the past are idle shadows 

Of thought’s eternal flight—they have no being, 
Nought is but that it feels itself to be.’ 


But Shelley never entirely abandoned the belief that God and 
Nature are convertible terms, that physical and spiritual existence 
are identical, and that the life and powers in the intellect of man 
have a corresponding being in the material world. Thus, in the 
‘ Adonais,’ he exclaims, on the death of Keats :— 


‘ There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light: from herb and stone 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own :— 
Which wields the world with never wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


‘ He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely :—he doth bear 
His part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear, 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees, and beasts, and men, into the Heavens’ light.’ 


The effects of this philosophy upon Shelley’s poetry may be 
traced in almost all its creations. In the first place, it presented 
Nature to him from a false point of view, and confounded his per- 
ceptions of the material world. The belief that matter is instinct 
with spiritual life, and that something co-essential with mind 
exists in the forms of inanimate things, induced him to invest the 
powers of Nature with human attributes, and to represent them in 
human figures. Thus, with him the Winds, the Hours, the 
Ocean, and the Earth are almost always anthropomorphic; and 
although Greek art may be quoted for an authority for this, with 
Shelley the processes of transfiguration are far more glaring and 
incongruous than is ever the case in classical poetry. Homer may 
speak of the ‘ rosy-fingered Morn,’ and Virgil of ‘Iris with her 
dewy wings,’ without shocking our sense of truthfulness ; but no 
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poet except Shelley has ever attempted the extravagant anthro- 
pomorphism which is apparent in the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ and 
some other pieces. Take, for instance, this speech foretelling the 
happiness that awaits the world under the mild dominion of 
Prometheus :— 
‘Then, I feel 

Thy lips are on me, and thy touch runs down 

Even to the adamantine central gloom 

Along these marble nerves : ’tis life, ’tis joy, 

And through my withered, old, and icy frame 

The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 

Circling. Henceforth the many children fair 

Folded in my sustaining arms ; all plants 

And creeping forms, and insects rainbow-winged, 

And birds, and beasts, and fish, and human shapes 

Which dread disease and death, from my own bosom, 

Draining the poison of despair, shall take 

And interchange sweet nutriment.’ 


In the same way this philosophy of Shelley is the cause of the 
extreme indifference with which he transfers the attributes of life 
to concrete and inanimate material objects, and in turn invests 
spiritual existences with the properties of matter. This is one 
of the chief characteristics of his poetry, and although it calls out 
his imaginative powers in the most wonderful manner, it often 
produces a disagreeable effect, and dazzles and amazes rather 
than delights. In short, it sacrifices truth to effect and show, and 
is contrary to the laws of good poetry, although occasionally its 
results are marvellous. Here are some of the most remarkable 
instances in which he spiritualizes matter :— 


‘ The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 
When the morning star shines dead. 
* * 


‘ That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Which mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strown.’ 
* * * 


*O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 


‘ Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
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‘ The wingéd seeds when they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 


‘ Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed the air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill.’ 

* * 


Undoubtedly these are beautiful examples of this caAov Pevdog 
but it is not the less a falsehood for its beauty; and many 
others from Shelley's poetry might be quoted in which the illusion 
is exceedingly displeasing. On the other hand, here are some 
instances in which spirit and intelligence are materialized :-— 


‘ We come from the mind 
Of human kind, 
Which was late so dark, and obscene, and blind ; 
Now ’tis an ocean 
Of clear emotion, 
A heaven of serene and mighty motion. 


‘ From that deep abyss 
Of wonder and bliss 
Whose caverns are crystal palaces ; 
From those skiey towers 
Where Thought’s crownéd powers 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours.’ 
* ie * 


‘ My soul is an enchanted boat 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm, conducting it, 
While all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around 
Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound.’ 


Again, the Pantheism of Shelley led him into the most melan- 
choly errors with regard to man and the laws of the moral world ; 
and in a purely artistic point of view distorted his conceptions of 
human nature. Believing that mankind are merely exquisite 
forms of matter, and that soul, mind, spirit, and intelligence are 
no more than phases of the universal life, he arrived at the con- 
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clusion that the physical and moral Cosmos should be under the 
’ same conditions of being, and should be ordered by the same 
regulations. But he perceived, or fancied that he perceived, that 
the laws which govern material things give more scope to free- 
dom, development, and perfection, than those to which man is 
forced to conform. He saw, or fancied that he saw, that the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, that the elements move in majestic 
liberty, that the seasons renew their courses with blessings to the 
material creation, that the lilies, though they toil not neither do 
they spin, are arrayed in a glory greater than Solomon’s, and 
that the decay and dissolution of physical things are unaccom- 
panied by pain and suffering. On the other hand, he could not 
help seeing that the majority of mankind are under the subjection 
of their fellow men; that they are governed by laws more or less 
tyrannical; that the arrangements under which society exists 
impose strong fetters on perfect freedom ; that wars, and blood- 
shed, and crime, and vice deform the world, and produce extreme 
misery; and that, on the whole, in this natural state of things, 
we are the slaves of sin and born to sorrow. Perceiving thus 
this great apparent difference between the physical and the moral 
world, refusing to accept as true the Scriptural account of it, and 
believing that man is co-essential with the elements, he boldly 
ascribed his actual condition and state to the result of the laws 
under which he exists, and proclaimed that he never would be 
free and happy until those laws were entirely abrogated. Hence, 
starting from the notion that man is merely a fragment of creation, 
and that, naturally, he is as sinless, as pure, and as innocent as 
were the trees and flowers in early Paradise, he denounces the 
methods by which he exists as a social being, the rules by which 
his life is modulated, and therefore the principles of religion and 
ethics, as intolerable tyranny and destructive of our nature. With 
him Faith, which is the chief link between man and his Maker, 
and the ultimate security for civil welfare, is a slavish habit, 
engendered by blind superstition. Obedience, which is one of 
the ends of government, and without which society could never 
unite, is an abandonment of our inherent right to freedom. 
Government, which, upon the whole, is productive of human hap- 
piness, and which, for the most part, is on the side of right, and 
commerce, which is really an interchange of benefits, are the mere 
contrivances of fraud, oppression, and selfishness. All the crimes, 
sins, and miseries which disgrace the world are the consequence 
of a belief in religion and moral laws, and of submission to 
priests, statesmen, and rulers. Society itself is a gigantic evil, 
and the moral world will never be set right until man. enjoys 
universal licence, and is free to act as the spirit of nature, which 
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is interfused in himself and forms his intelligence, shall direct 
his glorious and emancipated footsteps. 

We need not allude to what depths of blasphemy this strange 
philosophy precipitated Shelley. It is well known that it made 
him a bitter enemy of all religions, and more especially of Chris- 
tianity. He took a strange pleasure in inverting the truth on 
this particular, and in representing God as the Evil Principle, and 
our Saviour as its satellite. This idea is seen in ‘Queen Mab,’ 
in the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ and in the ‘ Prometheus ;’ and, of course, 
is very shocking and offensive, though perhaps we may attribute 
it rather to speculative folly than to any determined moral wicked- 
ness. So he identified his notions of the Good Spirit with the 
form in which Satan is presented in the Bible, and he usually 
describes it in the guise of a serpent. As for his bold assertion of 
Atheism in the Christian sense, and his wild though often 
eloquent protests against all that Reason and Faith assure us to 
be the only true sources of human happiness, they are tolerably 
well known, and we do not care to refer to them. Like Balaam, 
however, Shelley’s invectives against Christianity are unconsciously 
testimonies to its power and influence. The virtues with which 
he invests his ideal race of men, when at length they shall have 
won their perfect freedom, are those most praised and enjoined in 
the Gospel. The scenes of happiness which are to succeed to the 
iron age of the world are simply borrowed from the Prophets and 
the Apocalypse. The heroic self-sacrifice to which Laon submits 
finds its prototype in the Atonement, and the Avatar of the 
Spirit of Nature is described in language which reminds us of the 
Second Advent. Take, for instance, this description of Shelley's 
Paradise :— 


‘ The lion now forgets to thirst for blood, 
There might you see him sporting in the sun 
Beside the dreadless kid; his claws are sheathed, 
His teeth are harmless, custom’s force has made 
His nature as the nature of a lamb.’ 


Our present purpose, however, is less with Shelley's irreligion 
than with the effect of his philosophy upon his delineations of 
human nature. The result of looking at man, not as he is—an 
immortal being made up of high impulses and evil passions, 
which produce infinite varieties of character—but as homogeneous 
with spiritualized matter, and, for the most part, prisoned in an 
unnatural state, was of course to mar and distort the just concep- 
tion of humanity, and to present it in untrue forms. With very 
few exceptions, the men and women of Shelley are either dis- 
enthralled apostles of his gospel, who, having emancipated them- 
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selves from the tyranny of law and custom, devote their lives to 
working out the freedom of their fellows, and, in this mission, 
shine as unearthly and glittering abstractions, occasionally flawed 
and tainted with something very like sensuality ; or else they are 
hideous and misshapen beings, grovelling under the curse of 
social existence. Of the former class are Alastor, Laon, 
Athanais, and Cythna; and of the latter are the arrays of kings, 

riests, and slaves who crowd the pages of ‘Queen Mab,’ the 
‘Revolt of Islam, and ‘ Hellas,’ and perish in hecatombs at the 
breath of the new philosophy. It is needless to say, that such 
delineations are false and displeasing; and to this we may add, 
that perhaps the cold and isolating creed of Pantheism was the 
cause of the extreme self-consciousness which characterizes so 
many of Shelley's portraitures. Generally speaking, his heroes 
are reproductions of himself, youths devoted to the amelioration 
of their species, and ‘ grey and worn before their time ;’ and his 
heroines are copies of the second Mrs. Shelley, that is, enthusiastic 
priestesses in the cause of human freedom, rather suited to the 
boudoirs of Madame Roland, or even to figure as goddesses of 
Reason, than to become good English wives and mothers. How 
much of the extreme self-conscious tendency which these delinea- 
tions display, and which Mr. Ruskin does not hesitate to stigma- 
tize as ‘selfishness,’ may be the result of the system of thought 
which Shelley adopted, and which, by separating him from human 
sympathies, threw his mind into self-analysis and observation, it is 
of course impossible to estimate ; but it is not unlikely that we should 
ascribe a good deal of it to this origin. At the same time we may 
admit that, in his one real drama of the ‘ Cenci,’ Shelley does not 
look at human nature through the mists of his philosophy, and 
that in this piece he shows powers which might ultimately have 
made him a dramatic artist. It is true that, in this play, the 
character of Cenci is horrible and unnatural, and that of 
Beatrice is ill designed’; but those of Orsino and Giacomo are 
well-conceived ; and though evidently imitations from Shak- 
speare, they prove that their author was not without the faculty 
of creating forms of human nature. Looking at this piece as it 
stands alone, entirely or nearly free from the influences of Shelley's 
philosophy, we can at once estimate the effects of that philosophy 
upon the rest of his poetry, and exclaim as regards the ‘ Cenci, 
‘Si sic omnia dixisset.’ 

We have dwelt at some length upon the influence of Pantheism 
upon Shelley’s poetry, because that influence was so marked and 
excessive. It has seldom happened that a system of false specu- 
lation has given so distinctive a character to works of art, or that 
bad premises have so marred poetic conclusions. Occasionally, 
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however, Shelley escapes from the tyranny of his logic, and when 
he does, his landscape painting is singularly beautiful. Take, 
for instance, this passage, which mingles Wordsworth’s love of 
nature with the clear and delicate diction of Greek poetry :— 


‘ It is an isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 
And—for the harbours are not safe and good— 
This land would have remained a solitude, 
But for some pastoral people native there, 
Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold, 
Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 
The blue Agean girds this chosen home 
With ever-changing sound, and light, and foam, 
Kissing the sifted sands and caverns hoar ; 
And all the winds, wandering along the shore, 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 
There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond 
As clear as elemental diamond 
Or serene morning air; and far beyond 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer, 
Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year, 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails, 
Accompany the noon-day nightingales ; 
And all the place is peopled with light airs. 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep, 
And from the moss, violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain, 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain.’ 


' The following is less simple, and is mingled with dialogue, 
but it is also a fine specimen of Shelley's purer style of descrip- 
tion :-— 


‘ There is a cave, 
All overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veinéd emerald; and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 
From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light ; 
And there is heard the ever-moving air 
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Whispering without from tree to tree, and birds 
_And bees ; and all around are mossy seats ; 

And the rough walls are clothed with long soft grass ; 
A simple dwelling, which shall be our own, 

Where we will sit, and talk of time and change, 

As the world ebbs and flows, ourselves unchanged. 
What can hide man from mutability ? 

And if ve sigh, then I will smile: and then 

Tone shall chant fragments of sea music 

Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 

The tears she brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 
We will entangle buds, and flowers, and beams, 
Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things, 

Like human babes in their brief innocence ; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love 
For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 
Our unexhausted spirits: and, like lutes 

Touched by the skill of the enamoured wind, 
Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 

From difference sweet, where discord cannot be ; 
While hither come, sped on the charméd winds, 
Which meet from all the points of heaven—as bees 
From every flower aerial Enna feeds 

At their own island homes in Himera— 

The echoes of the human world, which tell 

Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 

And dove-eyed pity’s murmured pain, and music, 
Itself the echo of the heart, and all 

That tempers or improves man’s life.’ 


The characteristics of these nobler specimens of art are a 
singular love for the beauty of nature, and a power of translating 
it into exquisite verse, which is equally remarkable for beauty 
and picturesqueness. This landscape painting of Shelley has 
also this peculiarity, that it unites, in a degree not to be found in 
any other English poet, except Tennyson, the minuteness and 
care of the school of Wordsworth with the clearness and finish 
of the great Greek masters. In the entire range of Shelley’s 
poetry no description of human life approaches some of these 
landscape pieces; but now and then he has passages which prove 
that, when set free from his false creed, his feelings, in his own 
language, ‘could modulate with the deep heart of man.’ 

Looking at Shelley as an artist only, one of his chief defi- 
ciencies is a want of invention. Few poets of his genius have 
repeated themselves so frequently, or have so transferred the 
thoughts of other minds to their own creations. His readers 
will not fail to recollect how often the simile of the eagle and 
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the serpent recurs in his poems ; howmany times Laon and Alas- 
tor go on voyages of discovery «and how complete is the fesem- 
blance between Cythna, Panthea, and all the Shelleyan heroines. 
His philosophic creed is, of course, at second-hand; in his 
manner of expressing nature he occasionally imitates Words- 
worth, with a deviation into the classical style whenever he gets 
rid of his Pantheist fancies ; and the only truly poetical characters 
in the ‘ Cenci’ are more or less borrowed from the dramas of Shak- 
speare. As a creator his faculty consisted only in encircling the 
conceptions of others with an atmosphere of splendour peculiarly 
his own, in which they appear radiant but indistinct ; and in elabo- 
rating exquisite variations of melodies which were not originally 
his own. But if his invention of characters and forms of nature 
be poor and feeble, his faculty of composition is so marvellous, 
that, to some extent, it appears to supply it. No English poet 
since Shakspeare, not even excepting Milton himself, seems to 
us to have possessed in so high a degree as Shelley the native 
gift of clothing thought in poetic language, and expressing it in 
the best manner. It is no doubt true that Milton and Tennyson, 
after long and elaborate efforts, have produced by words only greater 
results than can be cited from the works of Shelley; but these were 
the fruits of their maturer years, and their earlier poems do not 
at all show the exquisite grace and strength of Shelley in this 
respect. If, in point of composition, the Muster of the Infernal 
Powers, the descriptions of the Garden of Eden, and of the 
Creation of the World, and the splendid delineations of Athens 
and Rome in the Paradise Regained, surpass anything ever 
accomplished by Shelley, we should not forget that these were 
the works of Milton when many years’ toil had given him com- 
plete mastery over the language. So the great power shown in 
the Vision of Sin was not the product of Tennyson’s youth; and 
his earlier poems are very inferior to those of Shelley as regards 
command of beautiful diction. 

It is this affluence of language of the most perfect kind which 
gives the poetry of Shelley its chief attraction ; and in this sense 
we quite agree with Lord Macaulay, that he gave the highest pro- 
mise of the poets of his generation. It is this great gift which 
in part atones for the unnatural cast of his thought, for the 
poverty of his invention, and for his cold intellectual abstracted- 
ness. If, like his own skylark, he was ‘a poet hidden in the 
light of thought,’ it enabled him to sing— 


‘ Hymns unbidden, 
Till the world was wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.’ 
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We give a few instances of this extraordinary skill in composi- 
tion, which, notwithstanding its*many faults, stamps Shelley’s 
poetry with the mark of real power :— 


‘ The eagle-baffling mountains 
Slept in their crests of snow ; beside the ways 
The waterfalls were voiceless, for their fountains 
Were changed to walls of sunless crystal now, 
Or by the curdling winds, like brazen be 
Which clanged along the mountain’s marble brow, 
Warped into adamantine fretwork, hung 
And filled with frozen light the chasm below.’ 


‘In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
‘The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


‘ Keen as are the arrows > 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


* All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare 
From one lonely cloud, 
The moon rains out her beams and heaven is overflowed.’ 


‘The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin white moon lay withering there; 
To tower, and cavern, and rift, and tree, 
The owl and the bat fled drowsily. 
Day had kindled the dewy woods, 
And the rocks above, and the stream below, ; 
And the vapours in their multitudes, j 
And the Apennines’ shroud of summer snow, 
And clothed with light of aery gold 
The mists, in their eastern caves uprolled.’ 


Whatever may be thought of the truthfulness or beauty of some 
of these lines, we suppose no one can question the precision and 
charm of their language. 
Another strong characteristic of Shelley is the predominance of 
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mere intellect in his poetry. He soars in an ideal region, from 
which, like the gods of the Epicureans, he feels little sympathy 
with actual humanity. He looks at nature and at man less in 
their concrete forms than as mysteries to be expressed by his art, 
and influenced by his philosophy. This habit does not mar the 
brilliancy of his landscape-painting ; but it gives it a peculiar 
tone of abstraction which makes it somewhat cold and unearthly, 
and it has seriously injured his impersonations of human natures 
In fact, though Shelley was ever proclaiming himself an Apostle 
of mankind, he had less real feeling than sentimentalism, and his 
poetry, while ever harping upon the regeneration of society, is 
wanting in true pathos and tenderness. Its descriptions of the 
ills and griefs to which we are subject, while cabined and confined 
within the prison of social life, are splendid and striking, but not 
sympathetic ; and its eloquent prophecies of the golden age of 
Pantheism have little akin to real earnestness for an amelioration 
of human sorrows. Here and there, especially in the ‘ Adonais,’ 
Shelley’s poetry has traces of the mournful egotism which is so 
marked a characteristic of Byron; but. it is without the true and 
genial feeling for his fellow-men, which is generally to be found 
in the greatest poets. Over all his works, too, a tone of sadness 
is thrown, whenever he approaches the subject of man’s destiny, 
as if he were conscious that they were merely impossible dreams, 
and that his hopes for the future were the shadow of a shade. In 
short, such poetry is the product of an intellectual student, of 
one who ‘is ever going over the theory’ of human perfectibility 
‘in his thoughts,’ without attempting to express it in his own 
conduct, or in that of his creations; it is the result of imagina- 
tion never realizing itself in practice; it is not the poetry of one 
who has felt the mysteries of human nature deeply, and who reve- 
rently attempts to give them to the world, in pity for the sorrows 
and failings of himself and his fellow-men. Little as we know of 
Shakspeare himself, his works assure us that his nature was warm, 
genial, and sympathetic’; and those of Shelley equally prove that 
in these respects he was really wanting. 

As we have already said, the lyrical poetry of Shelley contains 
the finest specimens of his genius. Lyrical poetry being essen- 
tially different from either epic or dramatic, it does not require 
any impersonation of human nature, or any complex descriptions 
of the external world. The function of the ode is to group around 
some single subject or event the most brilliant poetic illustrations; 


and a train of the poet's own reflections may not inappropriately 


be added. Accordingly the ode, more nearly than any other form 

of poetry, was suited to an intelligence that was less able to 

create and invent, than to array the creations of others and ob- 
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jects of sense in the hues of a clear and powerful imagination. 
It was also admirably fitted to give scope and room to the 
splendid and copious language of Shelley, and to the exquisite 
melody of his versification. At the same time, many of Shelley's 
odes have suffered from the defects common to the rest of his 
poetry ; from the falsehood common to an unsound philosophy, 
from the unreality of an over-speculative intellect, from the 
wagueness of a perception rather diffuse than penetrating, and 
from too great an exuberance of language. The choruses of the 
‘Prometheus, the ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’ and several of 
the lyrical pieces in the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ and ‘ Hellas,’ are more 
or less marked by these errors; nor do we think that any ode of 
Shelley's equals the Hohenlinden or the Battle of the Baltic 
of Campbell, or the celebrated song to Greece in Byron’s Don 
Juan. Several of his odes, however, are admirable of their kind, 
and show a wealth of imagination, a beauty of style, and especially 
a charming harmony of numbers, which secure to him a reputation 
that is not due to his more ambitious efforts. Of these we would 
select the ‘Hymn to the West Wind,’ the ‘ Cloud,’ the ‘ Skylark,’ 
and ‘ Arethusa,’ asthe most perfect and beautiful specimens. The 
first is overstrained in point of imagery, and is more or less in- 
jured by the author’s philosophy ; but it contains lines of great 
sublimity and beauty. Nothing, for instance, can be finer than 


‘There are spread, 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Mcenad—even from the verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm,’— 


if the reader can get over the extreme boldness of the simile. 
The last stanzas of the ‘ Cloud’ are very bad, and throughout it 
is an instance of that spiritualizing of material things which, as a 
rule, is false art; but the majesty and splendour of its images 
cannot be denied, and false art was never more exquisitely ren- 
dered. As regards the ‘ Skylark,’ it is probably the most popular 
of Shelley's poems, and perhaps contains the most perfect lines 
he ever wrote, but, as an ode, it seems to us rather diffuse, and 
some of its similes are far-fetched and strained. On the whole, 
we are disposed to pronounce the ‘ Arethusa’ the most perfect 
specimen of the art of Shelley, though no passage in it is equal 
to some in the ‘ Cloud,’ and the ‘ Skylark,’ and it displays less of 
pure imagination. In point of fine conception and artistic execu- 
tion, however, it is, we think, the crowning triumph of Shelley. 
The old forms of Greek mythology conceal its want of truthful- 
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ness, and reconcile the mind to it; its imagery is noble, appro- 


‘ priate, and well-sustained, and its rhythm and language are quite 
faultless. We give it completely to our readers :— 
‘ Arethusa arose 


From her couch of snows 

In the Acroceraunian mountains ; 
From cloud and from crag 
With many a jag, 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leaped down the rocks 
With her rainbow locks 

Streaming amongst the streams ; 
Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 

Which slopes to the western gleams; 
And gliding and springing 
She went, ever singing 

In murmurs as soft as sleep. 
The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered towards the deep. 


‘Then Alpheus bold, 
j On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains shook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks ;—with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 
And the black south wind 
It concealed behind 
The urns of the silent snow, 
And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below. 
The beard and the hair 
Of the river-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 


‘Oh, save me! oh, guide me! 

And bid the deep hide me! 
For he grasps me now by the hair! 

The loud ocean heard, 

To its blue depths stirred, 
And divided at her prayer ; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
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Filed like a sunny beam. 
Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream. 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main, 
Alpheus rushed behind ; 
Like an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin, 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 


‘Under the bowers, 

Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearléd thrones ; 

Through the coral woods" 

Of the weltering floods, 
Over heaps of unvalued stones ; { 

Through the dim beams : 

Which, amid the streams, 
Weave a network of colour’d light ; 

And under the caves, 

Where the shadowy waves | 
Are as green as the forest’s night ; 

Outspeeding the shark 

And the sunfish dark, 
Under the ocean foam ; 

And up through the rifts 

Of the mountain clifts,— 
They passed to their Dorian home. 


* And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down a vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 
In the cave of the shelving hill ; 
At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below 
And the meadows of asphodel ; 
And at night they sleep 
In the rocking deep, 
Beneath the Ortygian shore ; 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky, 
Where they love, but live no more.’ 


It is not easy to estimate the influence of Shelley’s poetry 
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upon other writers. Its outward tendency to the description of 
nature is probably due to the inspiration of Wordsworth, who 
is the real founder of the school of descriptive art in England, 
though the methods of Shelley and Wordsworth are seldom 
similar. Its constant practice of idealizing matter in spiritual 
forms reappears frequently in the poetry of Mrs. Browning; yet 
the manner and style of that great but undisciplined genius are 
very different from those of Shelley. Its brilliancy of colouring 
has perhaps been imitated by Tennyson in some of his more 
youthful poems; but Tennyson’s landscapes are more true and 
deep than those of Shelley, and besides, he possesses a wisdom 
and tenderness to which Shelley can lay no claim. Shelley's 
influence is visible in the last cantos of Childe Harold; but it 
does not much affect the poetry of Byron, which essentially is 
that of the pre-Wordsworthian school, unconsciously in parts 
penetrated by the Wordsworthian spirit. On the whole, we are 
disposed to think that the peculiarities of Shelley's genius have 

- left few traces behind in the actual school of English poetry. 
And this, doubtless, is as it should be. A false system of thought, 
an abstractedness of intellect, and a want of real human sym- 
pathy can never be the materials of great and lasting works, 
however they may be associated with splendour of imagination, 
with power of expression, and with an ear for harmony. 


Art. IV.—(1.) Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes. Mémoires sur les 
Contrées Occidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en Chinois, en l’an 
648, par Hioven-Tusane, et du Chinois en Frangais par M. 
Sranistas Tome prémier et tome second. Contenant 
les Livres I. & XII., une Carte de l’Asie Centrale, un Mémoire 
analytique sur la Carte, et une Carte Japonaise de |’Asie Centrale 
et de l’Inde Ancienne. Paris: 1857 and 1858. 

(2.) Histoire de la Vie de Hiowen-Thsang et de ses Voyages dans 
Inde depuis Van 629 jusqu’en 645, par Hori-Li et Yex-Tusone; 
suivie de Documents et d’Eclaircissements 'géographiques tirés de 
la Relation originale de Hiouen-Thsang. “Traduite du Chinois par 
SranisLas JULIEN. Paris: Imprimé par |]’Autorisation de 
l’Empereur l’Imprimerie Impériale. 1853. 

(3.) Foé Koué Ki, ow Relation des Royaumes Bouddhiques. Traduit du 
Chinois et commenté par M. Aspen Rémusat. Ouvrage post- 
hume, revu, completé, &c., par MM. Kuaprora et LanDREsse. 
Paris: Imprimerie Royale. 1836. 
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(4.) The Religious Condition of the Chinese ; with Observations on 
the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst that People. By 
Rev. Joszpu Epxins, B.A. London: Routledge. 1859. 


THE practical Englishman has been brought, of late years, into 
close and curious contact with the devotees of the hoary and 
dreamy creeds of the East. Hindus and Mohammedans have 
been frequently forced upon the attention of our countrymen, 
and we have been compelled, on various occasions, to measure 
swords, both of logic and of steel, with different divisions of the 
widespread believers in Buddha. 

Much ignorance, and very divergent opinions, have prevailed 
in Europe with reference to the last-mentioned form of human 
folly and superstition, and although enterprising travellers and 
students have thrown considerable light upon the subject, yet 
European scholars still remain very far from agreement on some 
of the main facts and principles that have been in question. 
Creuzer differed from Rémusat, and Cunningham differs from 
Hardy, and even Hodgson and Csoma de Korés are soundly cri- 
ticised by the illustrious Eugéne Burnouf, to whose labours all 
subsequent investigations in this field of research have been 
largely indebted. 

It was in the year 1837 that Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
then the British Resident at Kathmandu in Nepaul, having there 
accumulated copies in the Sanscrit language of the Buddhist 
canonical books, forwarded them to London and Paris. The 
wisdom of Mr. Hodgson’s selection of these particular works as 
exponent: of the essential doctrines of primitive Buddhism, was 
confirmed by the subsequent discovery of early translations of 
very many of them into the languages of Mongolia, Thibet, 
China, and Ceylon. The results of these investigations may be 
partially traced in the valuable treatises of Mr. Hodgson, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, M. Csoma de Korés, and in the Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies.* But the great classical work, to which re- 
ference has been already made,t has modified all subsequent 
speculation on the subject. 

Many facts might be enumerated which, in addition to the 
laurels won by our countryman, Mr. Hodgson, have brought 
Englishmen into close association with various forms of Buddhist 
faith. The conquest by the British army, in the year 1802, of 
the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, and the overthrow of the King 
of Kandy in the years 1814-15; then the Burmese wars of 1824 

* See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols. xvi. xx., and Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, vols. ii. vi. 

’ + Introduction aU Histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Par E. Burnouf. Tome 
prémier. 1844. 
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and 1853, ending in the annexation to the British Crown of 
Martaban and Pegu; and finally, the various relations of our 
Government with Assam, Siam, and China, as well as the recent 
opening of Japan* to European commerce, have had the obvious 
effect of making us better acquainted with the practical working 
of a system of faith which nominally includes among its votaries 
one-third of the human race. 

Hitherto the learning and research demanded for the study of 
this abstruse system of religion have been too much restricted to 
our French and German neighbours ; but if the British Govern- 
ment is to retain its hold upon these peoples, if Anglo-Saxon 
diplomacy is to sustain an ascendency in Oriental Courts, if 
Protestant Christianity is to triumph over these complicated and 
mysterious faiths, it becomes essential that Englishmen should 
acquaint themselves more fully with the religions and the tradi- 
tions of the people with whom they have to deal. 

The British flag, torn and blood-stained, but victorious, is now 
planted on the fortresses of Oude. British valour and Christian 
heroism have contended with Mussulman fanaticism on the 
banks of the Ganges. Probably very few of the combatants on 
either side reflected upon the circumstance, that this fierce conflict 
was being enacted on sites which, for fifteen hundred years, had 
been regarded with idolatrous veneration by the F6-ist of China, 
the Llama-ist of Thibet, and the Buddhist of Burmah and Ceylon. 
The elaborate researches contained in the volumes before us,t 
show that, twelve hundred years ago, the district of Oude was 
reverenced by the Chinese as the Holy Land of the Buddhist 
faith ; that the places in which Gautama Buddha was born, and 
laboured, and died, have acquired in the thoughts and sacred 
writings of the Buddhist devotee, a sanctity equal to that which 
Mecca and E]l-Medinah have secured from the Moslem, and which 


* M. Julien expresses a strong conviction that any well-directed examination of 
Japanese libraries will bring to light a vast body of information on the history and 
development of Chinese Buddhism. This expectation he bases on the fact that 
ever since the introduction of Buddhism into the Japanese empire—in the year 
A.D. 552—it has suffered no such severe reverses and persecutions as those which 
have repeatedly hindered its development in China ; and, moreover, that thither 
Chinese books relating to the religion of Buddha and the geography of ancient 
India have been constantly transported.1_ The curious map of Central Asia and 
India, published in Japan in 1710, and a reduced representation of which is 
given in the Mémoires, yields strong confirmation to M. Julien’s idea. 

+ Special reference is here made to the geographical dissertation of M. Vivien 
de St. Martin on the map of ancient India, which accompanies these volumes, 
and which was prepared by him to throw light on the travels of Fa-hian and 
Hiouen-Thsang. 


1 Mémoires, tome second, preface, xv. 
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Nazareth, Bethlehem, and Calvary have received from the 
Christian pilgrim. 

In a previous article* we have endeavoured to explain to our 
readers the origin, the metaphysics, and the summum bonum of 
the Buddhist creed, as well as to reveal the development which 
that creed has undergone in the lapse of ages, and in the belief of 
millions. We presume on having proffered some explanation of 
the ghastly fact, that the highest ideal, and sublimest object 
of worship, possessed by one-third of the human race, do, alas! 
culminate in the memory and relics of a MAN. We have shown 
that the supreme Buddha himself is believed by all his devotees, 
with only a few exceptions,t not to have been an immortal God, 
but to have been a mortal man. This individual was no 
other than Gautama, or Sakya-muni, the Solitary of the race of 
the Sakyas ; a man of kingly caste, who was supposed to have 
reached, by knowledge, virtue, temperance, and almsgiving, the 
final state of existence, and who, at his death, was believed to have 
obtained complete deliverance from the remotest stain, vestige, 
or element of existence. In this respect, and by reason of his 
absolute and eternal ANNIHILATION, he is supposed, after tra- 
versing this universe through dateless cycles of ages in every 
form of life, at length to have attained a pinnacle of glory which 
transcends that enjoyed by any Brahmin or Deva, by any god 
or demon, by any Boddhisatwa or Holy Saint, who in any of the 
innumerable paradises fashioned by the fancy of later devotees, 
may still be awaiting their final birth. The gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon were regarded as entities by Sakya-muni, but as occu- 
pying a position in this universe very far below himself in spi- 
ritual rank and power. In the article to which reference has 
been made we presented a brief sketch of the life of Sakya, and 
alluded to some of the many striking points of contrast between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism; we also expressed our own view 
of the cruel conflict that had for centuries prevailed in India 
between these hostile creeds and communities. It is true that, 

* British Quarterly Review, No. LVII., Article II. ‘Religious Systems, 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

+ The principal exceptions consist of the Nepaulese sect of Buddhists, who speak 
of creation, and of a Creator under the name of Adi-Buddha; who believe in a vast 
mythology of subordinate Buddhas, both super-sensuous and mortal. Burnouf 
elaborately endeavours to prove that there is not the remotest trace of this Divinity 
in the earliest documents of the faith, or in any of the widely diffused canonical 
books. In this view he is supported by Wiittke, by the Rev. Spence Hardy, by M. 
St. Hilaire, Professor Max Miiller, and others. Major Cunningham throughout 
his work on Bhilsa Topes, seems to regard Buddhism as a Monotheism, and declares 
that the greatest ‘Topes’ at Sanchi, Suddhara, and Bhagpur were consecrated to the 
supreme, invisible Adi-Buddha. Colonel Sykes, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
poe ll vol. vi., urges a similar view, based on the references and language of 
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after a long struggle, the older faith of the two—which left more 
to fate, and less to virtue, which promised more to the passions 
and the pride of man, which restored the despotism of caste and 
of Brahminical ceremony, which banished Buddha's brotherhood 
of woe, which exalted the Vedas and the Puranas of the 
eighteen gods over all the Sutras of Buddha, which charmed the 
senses with a more gorgeous worship, and gratified the sensuous 
Asiatics with more voluptuous legends—triumphed over the 
gloomy asceticism of Buddha. Thousands of Buddhists were 
driven from their homes, or perished by the sword; and at 
length the only remnant left in India of this singular phase of 
religious and national life consisted of the Jains of Guzerat, and 
of the numerous and interesting memorials of the Buddhist faith 
which are extant in Sanscrit literature, in gigantic rock-hewn 
temples, and in buried sanctuaries. 

The influences and vibrations of Buddhism are traceable in 
the later legends of the Avatars of Vishnu,* in the worship of 
Jaganath at Orissa,t and even in the Druidical rites of the 
ancient Britons.[ The students of analogies have found them 
in the mysteries of Egyptian mythology, in the philosophies of 
later Greeks, and in the wild traditions of our Norse ancestors. 
Our own impression is that Buddhism has given utterance, on a 
vast and comprehensive scale, to the needs and fears of the human 
race; and, consequently, that it must have many parallels where- 
soever the sorrows and aspirations of man have been left to 
shape out their own expression. 

Buddhism is one of the very few, if it be not the only heathen 
system, which has conceived of humanity as a whole, and of 
truth as the basis of religion; and Buddhists are distinguished 


* In a previous article we have given the authorities for the conclusion that the 
last Avatar of Vishnu is supposed to reflect the influence of Buddhist faith upon 
the Hindu mind. Many encyclopedic articles, and other treatises on the subject, 
affirm without hesitation that this is the main thing to be known about Buddha. 
This way of disposing of the matter is about equivalent to what might be the 
mistake of a Japanese historian who should assert that Martin Luther was 
a devil of the Catholic church. This is a mistake committed in the current edition 
of the Encyc. Britannica, Art. ‘ Buddha,’ though entirely modified in an able sub- 
sequent article on ‘Gétama Buddha,’ by Mr. Hardy. 

+ Major Cunningham, in his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 359-60, gives strong reasons for 
holding this view. He bases his opinion on the symbols of Jaganath worship, on 
the temporary dissolution of the bonds of caste in the performance of the required 
ceremonial, and in the virtual worship of relics and procession of images which are 
involved in the orgies of Jaganath. He adds that one of the cave temples of 
Ellora is still called Jaganath. Colonel Sykes appeared to hold the same view. 
—Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vi. pp. 272, 275. 

+ Major Cunningham seeks to establish this point by a comparison of the great 
Sanchi Tope with the form of some of the Druidical remains, by the reverence for 
trees common to the two religions, and by the wide-spread belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. 
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from all other heathens by their martyr-spirit and their missionary 
zeal, which through many years sought with untiring perse- 
verance to proselytize neighbouring nations. In the third Bud- 
dhist council, which took place 308 years B.c., in the reign of 
Asoka, the famous Buddhist king of Northern India, it was re- 
solved to send missionaries of the new faith to the countries 
beyond India; and ample confirmation of the routes traversed by 
these devoted men, of their distinguished success, and even of 
their individual names, may still be found in the various rock 
inscriptions legible in different parts of India and in the Topes 
of Sanchi and Sonari.* Rémusat is of opinion that Buddhism 
had prevailed very early in China, and that the books had been 
burnt during the first years of the reign of Chi-hoang-ti. It is 
said that in the year 217 B.c., towards the close of the reign of 
this prince, a Buddhist missionary, by name Li-fang, accompa 
nied by eighteen followers, approached the emperor with images 
of Buddha and Sanscrit books. The legend goes on to relate 
that the emperor, in a fit of disgust, threw the missionaries into 
prison ; but that on hearing of the miraculous light which over- 
spread the prison during the reading of certain passages from 
their great metaphysical work, entitled Prajna Pdramitd, he 
relented, and loaded them with honours. The life of Wou-ti in- 
forms us that in the year 122 B.c. the Chinese first became 
acquainted with the hero-worship of India through a military 
expedition, which brought them into contact with it in some of 
the tribes residing beyond the mountains of Yarkand.t 

All the world knows the common story of the admission of 
Buddhism into China; how, in the year 66 a.p., the Emperor 
Ming-tit—one of the notorious princes of that great dynasty of 
Han, which held the supreme power from 200 b.c. to 265 a.D.— 
dreamed a dream, and he saw in his vision a man of the colour of 
gold, whose head and whose shoulders glittered with a light pass- 
ing the light of the sun. He gathered his ministers and his 
soothsayers, and inquired of them what this dream portended. 
One of them replied, ‘that in the western countries of Asia a 
‘ great genius, or supernatural being, had arisen, whose name was 
‘Foh, or Buddha; that his statue was six feet high, and his 
‘colour that of gold.’ On receiving this information, which was 
based probably on the established fact of the golden statues of 
Buddha having been introduced into the land, the emperor sent 
messengers to India to fetch religious books, relics, statues, and 


* Mahawanso. Edited by G. Turnour. Ceylon: 1837. Bhilsa Topes. By 
Major Cunningham, pp. 119-23. 
+ Foe-Koue-Ki, p. 41. 

+ Pauthier’s Chine, p. 256. Fée-Koue-Ki, p. 44, note 7. 
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teachers, and he earned for himself the abhorrence of the ortho- 
dox Confucianists by the want of patriotism which could allow 
him to turn away from the traditions of his own country and 
seek the religious faith and institutions of foreigners. With 
various fortunes, the imported faith made progress among the 
Chinese nation. In the second century, the Lotus of the Good 
Law was translated into Chinese, and towards the end of the 
fourth century the Buddhists began, in great numbers, to take 
the monastic vows. Many translations were made from the 
Sanscrit originals; hundreds of volumes were thus prepared for 
general use, kings correcting the proofs and fostering the work. 
At the commencement of the fifth century, the legendary lore 
that had been transplanted into China had stimulated the most 
intense desire on the part of the Chinese monks to explore the 
sacred land of Buddhism; to trace to their fountain-heads their 
holy traditions ; to weep in ecstasy over the birthplace of Sakya- 
muni; to prostrate themselves before the sacred tree where he 
received the Buddhaship ; to collect relics, statues, and books; 
and to identify themselves more fully with the Buddhist com- 
munity in India. These pilgrimages were undertaken with great 
zeal, philanthropy, and enthusiasm; and the records of them 
given by the pilgrims themselves form some of the most inte- 
resting pages in the international history of the two countries. 
The literature of Europe has for the last twenty years been 
enriched by Abel Rémusat’s translation into French of the 
account given by Fa-hian—one of the earliest and most distin- 
guished of these pilgrims—concerning his long journey by the 
Thibetian route from China to India, in pursuit of further in- 
struction. The translation of this work was increased in value 
by the ample notes and illustrations of Landresse and Klaproth. 
From the extreme difficulty of finding the sounds common to 
the Chinese and Sanscrit languages, the proper names of places, 
persons, and books given in this volume are far from reliable, and 
the identification of sites is far from satisfactory. M. Burnouf 
had not then published his Introduction a l' Histoire du Bud- 
dhisme Indien; and the knowledge of the metaphysics and spirit 
of Buddhism which was possessed by these earlier translators was 
so imperfect, that they often left the observations of the pil- 
grims involved in a mystery which farther information might 
have enabled them to dispel. Fa-hian’s journey differed con- 
siderably from that of Hiouen-Thsang. He reached India by a 
shorter route, and never visited the long succession of Tartar 
chieftains whose peculiarities are described with so much vivacity 
by the later traveller. Fa-hian extended his travels to the islands 
of Java and Ceylon; and he refers to the celebrated footprint of 
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Buddha, and speaks of the renowned tooth the possession of 
which is still boasted by the Cingalese, and treasured in the 
Temple of Kandy. Fa-hian returned to China by sea. Here 
and there, his personal narrative becomes very animated, and 
rivals in romantic incident the records of the later traveller. 

The Chinese editors of this venerable fragment terminate it in 
the following words:—‘ We discoursed with Fa-hian, we ques- 
‘tioned him closely on his travels; his good faith inspired con- 
‘ fidence in all his recitals, so that things which were known very 
‘imperfectly before his time have been better explained. In the 
‘ following words he spake to us: ‘In recapitulating that which 
‘I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily; but the 
‘sweat of ayony that has dropped from me in my peril is not 
‘the cause of my deep emotion. This body was preserved by 
‘the sentiments which animated me. It was my great purpose 
‘ which caused me to risk my life in countries where I could not 
‘be sure of protection, so that I might arrive at that which is 
* the object of all my hopes.’ ‘We are touched,’ continue the 
narrators, ‘by these words, and by the bare sight of such a man. 
‘In all times there have been a few men who were willing to 
* expatriate themselves for the sake of their faith; but it cannot 
‘be said that any have forgotten themselves so completely as 
‘ Fa-hian did, in order to obtain the Law.’* 

The commentary which MM. Klaproth and Landresse have 
added to the translation of this interesting record of the fourth 
century, consists partially of quotations from the more elaborate 
and laborious works of Hiouen-Thsang and his biographers, and 
thus the desire was excited among the students of Oriental litera- 
ture to possess the whole of these curious memorials which in 
so many ways confirm and illustrate one another.t 

In the year 518 a.p., Song-yun and Hoei-sen were sent from 
China by the reigning empress on a similar mission to that which 
had fired the energies of Fa-hian. Hiouen-Thsang followed in 
the seventh century. In the eighth century, fifty-six Buddhist 
monks pursued the same toilsome course, and the translation 
into French of their itineraries will shortly be published by 
M. Julien. In the tenth century, Khi-nie, with a similar object 
in view, visited India at the head of three hundred pilgrims. 

Thus we may trace in these developments of Buddhism some 
curious points of resemblance to the materialism, man-worship, 
and relic-hunting of medieval corruptions of Christianity. Fri- 
volity, puerile weakness of mind, and intense subserviency to 

* Fie-Koue-Ki, p. 3638. 


+ See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vi. Art. on Fée-Koue-Ki, by 
Lieutenant Sykes. 
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imposed authority, must have been combined with the wild and 
much-enduring enthusiasm of these pilgrims; still we cannot 
think of these our brother men—age after age pressing on over 
burning wastes, and through blinding snows, facing hostile tribes 
and savage beasts, sometimes in large companies, and at others 
in utter solitude, with their desire ever fixed on some unattained 
spiritual blessing—without admiring their earnestness and bra- 
very, while we lament over much of their folly. As the Buddhist 
was destitute of the idea of Divinity, in the sense in which the 
rest of the world has embraced it, he clung with all the greater 
tenacity to the idea of the holy man, the holy thing, the holy 
book, the holy place ; and it was under the fascination of a strong 
yearning after these things that Buddhist pilgrimages from China 
to India became common. In order to render our observations 
on the particular pilgrimage of Hiouen-Thsang more intelligible, 
it appears desirable to insert a few words on the condition of 
China, and of the world at large, at the particular epoch in his- 
tory when that pilgrimage was undertaken. From the year 386- 
581 a.p., the empire of China had been divided into two king- 
doms, and dynasty succeeded to dynasty in rapid succession. In 
the year 581 the Soui dynasty became possessed of the supreme 
power, and the middle and northern kingdoms were submitted to 
the control of one emperor, who was a Buddhist. However, for 
a period of nearly forty years after that event, the princes of the 
Soui dynasty could not succeed in harmonizing the contending 
elements of this distracted empire. The provinces were bleeding 
with internecine war; robbers made lynch-law triumphant, and 
independent marauders were so daring and often so successful, 
that even a common soldier did not feel himself to be absolutely 
precluded from the hope of sharing the supreme power. 
Fortunately, one Lichimin (a son of the last king of the Soui 
dynasty), a man of commanding genius, sprang into notoriety, 
and with his father’s permission, reduced province after province 
to submission, and endeared himself by bravery, enthusiasm, and 
filial loyalty to the affections of all classes. At length he came 
to the throne, as the leader of the great dynasty of Thang. He 
assumed, on his accession, the name of T’at-tsoung. In the spirit 
of a true philosopher, with a large idea of religious toleration, 
and very profound views, for his time, of political economy and 
jurisprudence, he reigned twenty-three years over the whole 
Chinese empire. He set the example of retrenchment in his 
own family, by dismissing no fewer than six thousand women 
from the imperial harem, leaving himself—moderate man that he 
was—only three queens, nine wives, twenty-seven concubines, 
and eighty-one female attendants! He instituted libraries, edited 
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the Confucian classics, organized a military gymnasium, esta- 
blished a museum, which should contain—as our British Museum, 
or the Louvre may do—the portraits and statues of great men. 
He demanded the restitution of eighty thousand slaves who had 
been carried captive into Tartary. He adopted the ticket-of- 
leave system for criminals condemned to death. He was not 
only a patron of literature, but his own performances in that line 
declare him to have been a wise and great man. He had found 
out, twelve hundred years ago, the importance of putting the 
right man in the right place, declaring the broad principle that 
‘for a king to reject men of talent is to deprive himself of valu- 
able succour ;’ and, on the other hand, that ‘to recognise men 
‘as vicious, and yet to keep them near the throne, is to sow 
‘the seeds of future disaster.* He was a Buddhist, but he 
honoured the memory of the great sage Confucius, and even ad- 
mitted some Christian preachers to his Court.t He was con- 
stantly retrenching his own expenditure, and reducing the tax- 
ation of his people, while he at the same time founded hospitals 
for the sick and infirm. He drained the marshes, led canals 
across otherwise pathless tracts, and left, at last, to his descen- 
dants, a name of imperishable honour. The effects of his reign 
were thus represented by Hiouen-Thsang, in a description of his 
own country, given to the ministers of Siladitya, who were striving 
to depreciate China in his estimation, in order to persuade him 
to remain with them. 


‘In the kingdom of China,’ said Hiouen-Thsang, ‘the magistrates 
are grave, and the laws are held in veneration. The prince distin- 
guishes himself by his lofty virtue, and his subjects signalize them- 
selves by their loyalty ; fathers by their parental love, children by their 
obedience. In China, humanity and righteousness are held in high 
esteem ; old men and sages receive supreme respect. Nor is this all, 
science has no mysteries for them ; their penetration is equal to that 
of the spirits above us. The heavens are their study, and they know 
how to calculate the movements of the seven brightnesses (sun, moon, 
and five planets). They have invented all kinds of instruments, 
divided the seasons of the year, and discovered the properties concealed 
in the six tones of music. Thus they have been able to expel, or sub- 
due, savage animals, to hush the riot of passion, and to dispense peace 
and happiness to all beings. Since the law given by Buddha has been 


* Pauthier, Chine, p. 286-294. 

+ ‘Confucian authors speak of three foreign sects as having existed in China 
during the seventh century—the Roman, the Manicheans, and the Mahommedans. 
By the Roman they mean the Nestorian Christians, who belonged to the Eastern 
Roman Empire. Church history tells us how widely Manicheans were spread in 
the time of Augustine. Neander tells us that Manes derived part of his system 
from the Buddhists.’—Religious Condition of the Chinese, by Joseph Edkins. 1859. 
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spread over the East (or China), all esteem ‘ the great development ;’* 
the lights of their sages are pure as limpid streams, their virtues are 
exhaled like clouds of perfume; they devote themselves with enthu- 
siasm to the practice of good, and have no other aim than that of 
reaching by meritorious actions the ten degrees of perfection. Crossing 
their hands, and absorbed in devout meditation, they aspire ceaselessly 
after the three sublime states. If, formerly, the Holy One descended 
on the earth, it was to spread the serene influences of the law; I 
myself have had the happiness of hearing his marvellous voice, and 
gazing on his countenance of gold. You must not say that this 
country is to be despised because Buddha did not visit it in person.’+ 


It was in the commencement of the reign of Tai-tsoung that 
Hiouen-Thsang was seized with the ardent desire to follow the 
example of his great predecessors, and resolved to thread the 
passes of the mountains, to overcome the perils of the route 
through Thibet, Tartary, Cashmere, and Bokhara, to reach the 
Holy Land of his faith, and to learn more of the mysteries and 
arguments, the legends and the logic; of Buddha. - 

It is a stirring epoch in ihe: Werid’s history; this seventh 
century. It is true that we -oftem think-of it as the midnight .of 
the so-called Dark Ages; ard she’gvéat stars which chine sthwart 
that darkness are certainly not in their climacteric.” ‘The 
smouldering fires of superstition have not yet blazed forth into 
a crusade. The subtleties of the Schoolmen have hardly en- 
twined themselves intoa system. The learning of ancient Greece 
is scribbled over with the voluptuous legends of some ignorant 
monks. The throne of France is still feebly occupied by the 
long-haired Merovingians. Pepin has not been lifted on a 
shield above the heirs of Clovis, nor has the star of Egbert yet 
risen among the petty chieftains of the Saxon Heptarchy. One 
of the greatest of the pontiffs sits in the chair of St. Peter, 
though he has not yet won the triple crown. He is a man whose 
heart swells with the love of his fellows, and he swears by the 
Holy Rood that he will transform Angli into Angeli by the mighty 
inspiration of heavenly love. 


* ‘Le grand développement,’ ‘ the great chariot,’ were names applied to the ex- 
ion which was given in later years to some of the crude and repulsive aspects 

of the Buddhist faith. The ‘little development’ and the ‘little chariot’ were sup- 
sed to belong to all Buddhists alike, and described the process by which every 
ving man might eventually obtain Nirvana. But ‘the great development’ un- 
folded the steps by which those who were on the road to Nirvana might be born 
into paradises of felicity, or into the fellowship of holy Boddhisatwas, or into this 
world again, with powers and gifts whereby they might effect the conversion of 
others.—(See Fée-Koue-Ki, pp. 9-12.) Many Buddhists obstinately clung to the 
older form of their faith, and the discussion between the rival sects often ran to 
great lengths. Hiouen-Thsang was an ardent follower of ‘the great development.’ 

+ Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 221. 
NO. LX. DD 
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The Exarch of Ravenna is the last specimen of Roman domi- 
nation in Italy, and he is merely a dependent representative 
of an empire which now holds its seat on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. The Pandects of Justinian form the laws and regu- 
late the moral life of the Roman world. 

The descendants of Justinian have sought to renew the once 
magnificent dream of Alexander, and to re-establish Western 
domination over the gorgeous East. But these projects look more 
like an attempt to refill the exhausted coffers of Greek princes and 
Bithynian bishops with the spoils of Persia and Bactria than like 
any design so grand as that of the Macedonian conqueror; and 
their efforts are all eclipsed by the genius and the fire, the enthu- 
siasm and religious fervour, which is at that very hour being 
nourished and matured in the wastes of the Arabian desert. The 
impurity and the divisions of the Eastern churches, the persecuting 
spirit, the eager rivalry, and the immoral life of the bulk of pro- 
fessed Christians haye prepared the way for the great false Pro- 
phet-of the Fast’ 

It is at this hou in the history of man, that a reswmé of the 
fekigs and, myths ‘yhich hav ‘chistered around Judaism and 
Christinnity, during the third ‘and fourth centuries ; that a series 
of instructions which seem for the most part vapid, disconnected, 
and bigoted; that a book called Alcoran, in which all that is 
original is notoriously commonplace, and all that is plagiarized 
most villainously edited, having a simplified creed and a sen- 
sualized Paradise, avail to triumph over the feeble and shallow- 
rooted Christianity of the East. At the identical time when 
Tai-tsoung is draining his marshes and building his libraries, and 
while Hiouen-Thsang is intent upon his great pilgrimage, the’ 
Roman buckler has first felt the sweep of the Moslem scimitar. 
The hollow peace which has been struck between Heraclius and 
Mohammed has come to an end, and all the great cities and holy 
places of the East have fallen under the resistless fanaticism of 
the followers of the prophet. Heliopolis, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Memphis, Cairo and Alexandria, have acknowledged the con- 
querors and embraced the faith; nor can their fury be checked 
until Greek fire from the walls of Constantinople arrests the 
eareer of conquest and thins the ranks of the faithful. 

While such great religious revolutions were being enacted in 
Western Asia and Northern Africa, and while the Greek king- 
doms of Khorassan and Bactria were falling before the arms of 
Abdallah, Siliditya, the last King of the Gupta dynasty, 
had extended his conquests over the whole of Northern 
Hindustan. He was the last of the Magadha sovereigns who 
was Maha-rajah, or Emperor of India. He was a Buddhist, as 
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is proved by the record of a present of books being sent by him 
in 642 to Tai-Tsoung, through the hands of Hiouen-Thsang, by 
his patronage given to the great convent of Nalanda, and by 
several extraordinary incidents recorded in the travels of the 
pilgrims respecting their interviews with him. The rapid growth 
of Buddhism in Thibet and Cashmere, coupled with the splendour 
of Siladitya’s reign, conferred a special interest on the reverence 
which northern Buddhists felt for the sacred land of their faith. 

As we have already stated, it was during the enlightened sway 
of Tai-Tsoung and the splendid contemporary reign of Siladitya 
that our hero undertook his pious task. 

Our sources of information respecting this enterprise are sin- 
gularly rich; and the persevering labours of a celebrated 
Oriental scholar, M. Stanislas Julien, have placed them within 
the reach of the ordinary student.* The sources of information 
consist, in the first place, of the Mémoires, written by the great 
traveller himself, concerning the hundred and thirty-eight 
Buddhist kingdoms through which, or through the immediate 
neighbourhood of which, he passed in his lengthened wanderings. 
This celebrated work, called in Chinese Si-yu-ki, is a journal of 
the pilgrim, enriched by long translations from the Sanscrit 
documents and State papers which he examined and collected 
during his extensive journeyings, and which he published in 
Chinese in a.pD. 648. This work has recently been translated into 
French by M. Julien. The same accomplished scholar has also 
supplied us with a translation of the Life and Voyages of 
Hiouen-Thsang, which was originally written in Chinese by his 
. two friends and disciples, Hoei-Li and Yen-Thsong. It is a 
book which presents an immense amount of personal narrative, 
and, while traversing the same general ground with the work 
already referred to, possesses much of the fascination of a 
romance. Let us attempt to picture to ourselves the hero of this 
pilgrimage. He was born of illustrious parents; a royal 
appanage was the possession of one of his ancestors ; his great- 
grandfather was governor of Chang-tang; his grandfather, 
Khang, was a distinguished sage; his father, Hoei, studied 
the canonical books with ardour, and, during the anarchy 

* M. Julien’s labours have been such as perhaps no other man in Europe could 
have pursued with success. It would demand too much space to attempt the ex- 
planation of his task, arising from the utter want of homogeneity between the 
Sanscrit and Chinese languages, and from the prodigious number of the names of 

laces and books which, in a great variety of ways, were rendered into Chinese. 
ho would dream, for instance, of finding Amitabha Buddha under the form of 
Ometo-fo, or Prasenadgit in Ching-kiun? Who would conceive that Boddhisatwa 
had been rendered by P’usa, Asoka by Wow-yeou, and Benares by Polonasse? See 


Max Miiller’s Essay on Buddhism, &c., and the Prefaces to the Mémoires, and to 
Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, by M. Julien himself. 
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which prevailed before the advent of the leader of the Thang 
dynasty, he found refuge from the distractions of the court and 
the insurrections of the people in the secrecy of his study and in 
the profundities of the Confucian philosophy. This pertinacious 
student and political recluse had four sons, the youngest of 
whom was Hiouen-Thsang. At thirteen years of age young 
Hiouen-Thsang was so enamoured of the doctrine of Nirvana and 
of the Mahayana Shastras, that he forgot to eat, drink or sleep, 
and was sufficiently versed in the mysteries of the faith to amaze 
the learned doctors of a neighbouring convent by his understanding 
and various expositions. 

While this precocious youth was astonishing the monks of 
Lo-yang with his learning and wisdom, the dynasty of Soui came 
to an abrupt termination, and anarchy and confusion reached 
their climax. The imperial city of Lo-yang had become a nest 
of brigands, the magistrates were put to flight, the priests had 
either perished or fled from the city, the streets were encumbered 
with corpses, and Lo-yang was as completely deserted as was 
Rome after the sack of Attila. 

At this period Hiouen-Thsang and one of his brothers betook 
themselves to the convent of Tching-Tou, and there pursued 
their studies. The elder of the two is described as being gentle 
and spirituel in appearance. He was fond of society, and more 
latitudinarian in sentiment than his brother. The younger, 
Hiouen-Thsang, is represented as possessed of a commanding 
presence and noble face. His complexion was fair, his eyebrows 
did not meet, and his eyes were of dazzling brilliance. The 
tone of his voice was clear and penetrating, and his manners were 
dignified and graceful. He dressed himself in cotton robes in 
preference to any other. ‘ He was,’ say his panegyrists, ‘ majestic 
‘ as the great rivers that encompass the earth, calm and lustrous 
‘as the lotus which gleams from the midst of their waters.’* 
He must have had an iron will and great powers of physical en- 
durance ; and there was something in his air which, from the 
beginning to the end of his course, impressed spectators, whether 
kings, priests, Turkish chieftains, or lawless robbers, with the 
‘sense of the awfulness of goodness and virtue. Enthusiasm was 
clearly marked on every line of his face; a strange combination 
he must have been of credulity and strong sense, of sharp-eyed 
observation, indomitable earnestness, and religious fanaticism. 
In 622 a.p. he took monastic vows at Tching-tou, and very 
‘shortly after that step we find him on fire with missionary zeal, 
and filled with an eager desire to qualify himself for the work. 


* Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang, p. 346. 
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Although he was able in his youth to perform great feats of 
intellectual gladiatorship, yet the different sentiments that pre- 
vailed among his fellow-religionists induced him to resolve upon 
extensive travel, that he might become better acquainted with 
those sacred books in which alone he believed that true wisdom 
was to be found. 

Warned and cheered by sundry dreams and visions, Hiouen- 
Thsang resolved to follow in the wake of his great predecessors, 
Fa-hian and Song-yun, and to start on the Thibetian route for 
India. Although he sought for imperial permission to undertake 
his journey, yet it afterwards appears that Tai-tsoung never re- 
ceived his application, and consequently the Chinese governors 
of the outstanding military forts—in compliance with the im- 
perial edicts, which forbad the exportation of silk, silkworms, or 
the seeds of mulberry-trees*—endeavoured to prevent his exit 
from the country. 

However, so impressed was the Governor of Ling-Cheow 
with the dignity and sublimity of the intentions of Hiouen- 
Thsang, that he tore into pieces, before his eyes, the warrant for 
his apprehension, and, though warning him of his danger, encou- 
raged him to persevere. Hiouen-Thsang’s few companions soon 
afterwards deserted him, and he was left to the mercy of a young 
barbarian, who promised to be his guide throughthe sandy desert. 

He crossed the impetuous river Houlou in the company of 
this youth alone, and, although alternately threatened with death, 
or entreated by his faithless guide to return, he replied, ‘ Verily, 
‘I may be cut to pieces or ground to powder, but never will I 
‘turn my back on my great purpose, until it be accomplished.’ 
The mirage of the desert, which presented a phantom army to his 
view, he interpreted as significant of the hostile intentions of the 
demons ; but he quieted and dispersed them by the use of the 
sacred words of Buddha, and pushed on. For days he was tor- 
tured with the agonies of thirst, and his biographers assert that 


he was saved from approaching death by nothing less than a 


miracle. With adventurous boldness and incredible endurance, 
pertinacity and address, he continued to outwit and overrule the 
obstacles that were thrown in his way by the governors of the 
towers of observation planted between the river Houlou and the 
kingdom of I’gou or Oigoures (the Khamil of our modern maps) ; 
and at length he reached the first of those Turkish principalities 
which occupied the grassy valleys between the mountains and 
the great desert of Gobi. He experienced a most favourable 
reception from those princes who had been converted to Bud- 


* Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v. pp. 57-63. 
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dhism, and who appreciated the object of his journey; but they 
one and all tried to persuade him to remain and instruct them. 
At Kaout-chang the king himself, having been forewarned of 
the pilgrim’s approach, came out by torchlight to meet him. The 
king, his wife, and family had all been reading the Law far 
into the night, as the best preparation that they could make for 
the reception of so distinguished a man. This enthusiastic 
greeting was the prelude to a painful importunity that he should 
remain with them as their teacher and guide. For awhile the 
king used only entreaties; but, finding these of no avail, he 
threatened to retain him by force. But Hiouen-Thsang replied, 
‘It was for the sake of the sublime Law that I came hither; 
* obstacles I may meet, it is true; the king may retain my poor 
* body if he choose, but he can have no power over my spirit or 
‘mywill.’ The king condescended even to wait at table on his 
illustrious guest in the hope of thus coaxing him to change his 
resolution ; but for three days Hiouen-Thsang would neither eat 
bread nor drink water, and, by his inflexible determination he 
overpowered the purpose of the king, who, awed by his resolu- 
tion, loaded him with presents, gave him letters of introduction 
to the chieftains whose lands lay on his route, and set him on his 
journey. A letter of thanks for these marks of kindness, sent 
by Hiouen-Thsang to this king, is a most remarkable produc- 
tion. He concludes it by saying, ‘I cannot measure the skies 
* with a bamboo-cane, nor the waters of the ocean with a mussel- 
‘shell, still, weak though I am, I cannot renounce my ardent 
‘ longing, nor cease to cherish this exalted hope.’ 

On his way through Akini (Kharachar of our maps) Hiouen- 
Thsang saw the bodies of some merchants who had been mur- 
dered by brigands, and were still reeking in their blood; but 
nothing could damp his ardour. In Akini he demolished the 
pretensions of a Buddhist sage who presumed to ridicule his 
desires after the sacred books of India. Hiouen-Thsang silenced 
him by expressing his astonishment that the sage was not afraid 
to speak disrespectfully of the Yu-kia-lun, lest he should be 
swallowed up in the bottomless abyss. He was obliged to wait 
in Akini until the snows had melted on the mountain ridges, 
and he found time to recount many of the manners and customs 
of the people. 

In crossing from the Turkish principalities to the great depres- 
sion between the steppes of Mongolia and the plain of Jaxartes, 
our traveller discovered all the grandeur of a mountain pass, the 
scenery of which he describes with much enthusiasm. His way 
lay across the Musur-dabaghan Mountains, and is similarly de- 
scribed both in the Memoirs and the Biography. 
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Mr. Max Miiller has given the following translation from the 
pilgrim’s description of these mountains :-— 


‘The top of the mountain rises to the sky. Since the beginning of 
the world the snow has been accumulating, and is now transformed 
into vast masses of ice, which never melt, either in spring or summer. 
Hard and brilliant sheets of snow are spread out till they are lost in 
the infinite, and mingle with the clouds. If one looks at them, the 
eyes are dazzled by the splendour. Frozen peaks hang down over both 
sides of the road, some hundred feet high, and twenty or thirty feet 
thick. It is not without difficulty and danger that the traveller can 
clear them, or climb over them. Besides, there are squalls of wind 
and tornadoes of snow, which attack the pilgrims. Even with double 
shoes and in thick furs one cannot help trembling and shivering.’* 


The giant waves on the Lake Issikoul appear to have excited 
the pilgrim’s astonishment and alarm, as he skirted its borders. 
Thence he followed the course of the Talas to Mingboulak, where 
the Khan of Tartary was accustomed to spend his summers. The 
description of this wild court is highly romantic. The Khan 
approached Hiouen-Thsang on horseback, dressed in green satin ; 
his headgear consisted of a long roll of silk, which, after being 
passed three times round his forehead, fell behind him in grace- 
ful folds. He was surrounded by a staff of richly attired officers, 
and by a great bodyguard of soldiers mounted on camels or horses. 
These men were clothed in furs and fine linen, and carried long 
lances, flying banners, and strong bows. The retinue extended 
so far that the eye could not descry its termination. 

Hiouen-Thsang was unable to speak the language of the Khan, 
and the conversation between them was conducted by an inter- 
preter. After observing that the l'urks seated themselves either 
on carpets or on iron couches, he adds, by way of explanation, 
that the old Turks were fire-worshippers, and that, as they be- 
lieved that there was fire in wood, they could not be so disre- 
spectful as to sit upon their god. 

During the interview above alluded to, wine was drunk, amid 
the melodies of many instruments of music. The potations 
lasted a long time, and the music of these barbarians was discor- 
dant and noisy, and their melodies were semi-savage ; yet, adds 
our traveller, ‘they rejoiced both the understanding and the 
heart.’ Perhaps it may be a question how much of this en- 
livening effect was due to the wine, and how much to the 
music. At the end of the feast, Hiouen-Thsang delivered a 
discourse on the ten virtues, which so impressed the mind of the 
Khan, that he first lifted his hands with amazement, and subse- 


* See Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, by Max Miiller, p. 35. 
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quently prostrated himself at the feet of the traveller, imploring 
him to remain, and impart to him further instructions. The pil- 
grim, however, replied in the same terms as those which he had 
before used in answer to similar importunity, and hastened away. 
Kingdom after kingdom is briefly touched upon in the narrative 
of Hiouen-Thsang.* His track, after this, lay through sandy 
steppes, and was often guided only by the bones of abandoned 
skeletons, which lay bleaching in the sun. At length he reached 
Samarkand, which, from its acknowledged influence on the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms that he describes, must have been the seat of 
great mental and moral power. Its palaces, its temples, and far- 
spread ruins now confirm the hints thus presented tous. At 
first, the king, who was a fire-worshipper, treated the Buddhist 
pilgrim with disdain ; but after listening to his discourse, the king 
_ transported with joy, and asked eagerly for further instruc- 
on, 

Before arriving at the river Oxus, Hiouen-Thsang reached the 
frontier of the Turkish dominions ; and of this place he gives a 
singular description, which one would like to find confirmed by 
modern travellers. ‘In the midst of the mountains, says he, 
‘ we find the Gates-of-Iron, for so we call this savage gorge. The 
‘road runs between some escarped peaks, which form two parallel 
‘walls of great height, with an exceedingly narrow passage be- 
‘tween them.’—‘ These rocks contain iron,’ say his biographers. 
He himself only remarks that ‘they are of the colour of iron; 
but he states that there are two huge folding-doors of iron, which 
block up the way, and are kept heavily bolted. ‘ All over these 
‘ gates, he tells us ‘that there are hung bells constructed both 
‘ of wrought and cast iron.’ Possibly these bells may have been 
placed as signals to some of the tribes who were stationed 
there to defend the passage, or they may have been hung there 
to preserve the frontier from the demons, inasmuch as it was 
commonly believed that the evil spirits had great dislike to the 
sound of bells.t Of Balkh, the ancient capital of Bactria, a spot 
which now presents to the traveller an immense area of ruined 
courts, colleges, mosques and temples, he speaks as a small town, 


* Such as Nou-tch’i-kien, which is, according to Renaud, in Arabic Nouchidjan. 
Twenty leagues to the west of this kingdom there was that of Sche-chi (or Schadj), 
on the river Jaxartes of the ancients, but the Sihoun of modern times, and the 
Ye of Hiouen-Thsang. Then the kingdom of Fei-han, or of the Ferganas, which 
is described as four hundred leagues in circumference, and surrounded by moun- 
tains ; and finally, Lou-tou-li-se-na, which is equivalent in Sanscrit to Loutrichna, 
and has the Jaxartes on its eastern border. All these kingdoms are briefly 
described.— Mémoires, vol. i. pp. 15-18. 

t Before arriving at Balkh, and after leaving Samarkand, our pilgrim took 
occasion to visit, or obtain information, with reference to eighteen petty kingdoms 
which bordered on his route.—Mémoires, &c., vol. i. pp. 18-29. 
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Bactria, and ‘ The three Precious Ones.’ 409 


fortified, but thinly peopled. He tells us that the products of 
the soil were varied, and that it would be difficult to enumerate 
the flowers which adorned the fields and the rivers’ banks. Here 
he first came upon a spot that had been visited by S&kya-muni 
Buddha, and here he found that Buddhist convents became more 
numerous. The journey from Balkh to Bamian he describes as 
one of fearful peril ; and his biographers speak of its accomplish- 
ment as being a feat sufficient in itself to have immortalized 
him. The snowdrifts, the blinding whirlwinds of sleet, the 
savage forms of the mountains, have been described by each 
of the Chinese travellers in this region ;* still, all the perils of 
the way were more than compensated by the sight of the colossal 
figures of Sakya, which guard and keep watch over the solitude. 
One statue of a hundred feet, another one hundred and fifty feet 
high, constructed of copper (twice the height of the Colossi of the 
plain of Thebes), protected this gorge. Still farther north, the 
biographers of Hiouen-Thsang declare that there was a statue 
which represented Buddha entering into Nirvana, one thousand 
feet in length. This of course was a gross exaggeration. It is 
said to have been made in pieces, and afterwards joined together, 
but it was more probably some fantastically-formed mountain. 
This nook of the mountains seems to have been the most intensely 
Buddhistic corner of his whole travels. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘ was 
no one who did not revere the precious ones.+ The mountain 


* FFa-hian says (Fée-Koue-Ki, chap. 6), ‘On these mountains there is snow 
both in summer and winter... .. The wind, rain, and snow, the flying sands 
and rolling flint stones present so many obstacles to travellers, that not one in ten 
thousand of those who venture to cross them really escapes.’ 

+ The ‘three precious ones’ is a phrase frequently found in the writings of the 
Buddhist pilgrims. All the legends, and particularly the later Sutras, make fre- 
quent reference to the ‘three precious ones,’ to the 7rinatra, or the great Triad 
of Buddhist faith. The Sanscrit names of the members of this triad are, Buddha, 
Dharma, and Samgha ; and they are often represented by three vast sitting figures, 
which strongly resemble one another, and take a permanent place in the temples 
of their religion as the obvious embodiments of wisdom, placid repose, and unsullied 
virtue. Buddha is spoken of as attended by an earlier Buddha, and also by the 
Buddha of the future. This device has been resorted to in order to explain the 
mystery ; and Rémusat, in notes to Fée-Koue-Ki, pp. 40-43 and 159, relates a 
Japanese anecdote to show that a Chinese teacher in the country of Corea in- 
formed its king that the three images before which incense was to be burned 
represented holy beings within the reach of human prayer. He also quotes from a 
Mussulman traveller of the last century, who takes a metaphysical explanation of 
the three objects of worship, and is most unwilling to allow the simple interpreta- 
tion given by Burnouf.—Schmidt (Mémoires de l’ Académie des Sciences de St. 
Petersburgh, t.i. p. 114), Hodgson (vol. ii. of Asiatic Society's Researches), Benfey 
(Indien, p. 201), and Major Cunningham in his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 351-3, agree in 
observing far more resemblance between Brahmanism and Buddhism in this matter 
than we are prepared to allow. With them Buddha is pure spirit or intelligence ; 
Dharma is matter, or concrete nature ; and Samgha is ‘the union’ of the two, of 
matter and spirit, in man and in the universe. We think that Burnouf’s autho- 
rity is sufficient to outweigh the suppositions of these writers, especially when he 
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pass between Bamian and Cabul, according to recent measure- 
ments, is 11,000 feet above the level of the sea; and over this 
pass our traveller must have found his way, although he unfortu- 
nately lost it in the snow. 

Hiouen-Thsang now came upon scenery hallowed by the 
presence of the great Sakya, sacred spots, whither he had come 
and gone to instruct mankind. ‘On these occasions,’ says our 
traveller, with ludicrous simplicity, ‘Sakya made the winds his 
‘chariot; he durst not foot the ground, for if he did so, the 
‘world trembled to its centre.’ This preposterous statement 
might be confirmed by a Sutra, or discourse of Buddha's on the 
causes of earthquake, which Burnouf gives as a specimen of the 
Sutra proper.* 

We will not detail the interesting narrative of the visit of this 
enthusiastic devotee to the cave of Peshawur, where, after some 
hundreds of prayers and genuflexions, he beheld the luminous 
shadow of Sakya, inasmuch as Mr. Max Miller, in his interesting 
pamphlet entitled Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, has devoted 
considerable space to it. But that gentleman omits to notice the 
charming addendum, that of Hiouen-Thsang’s companions, who 
were privileged at his intercession to witness the phantom shadow 
there was one obstinate old sinner whose eyes were too dim, or 
his critical faculty too lively, to see anything at all. In these 
mountains, the traveller gravely assures us that there is a statue 
of a Boddhisatwa who will come forth and perambulate his own 
effigy in answer to earnest prayer. Here, too, is a tree, where 
the four Buddhas who preceded Sakya in previous Kalpas, sat in 
holy ecstasy, and where the nine hundred and ninety-six future 
Buddhas will follow their example. Twice or thrice Hiouen- 
Thsang mentions the kingdom and town of Takcha-sila, the 
Taxila made so memorable in the conquests of Alexander; but 


allows that in later years, and in special sections of the Buddhist world, such 
esoteric explanations may have been common. Burnouf’s view of the subject (Introd. 
aT Histoire de Bud. Ind., p. 283, and elsewhere) is that the ‘three precious ones’ 
consist—1, of Buddha, i.e. the man Sékya-Muni-Buddha, who is the highest per- 
sonality in the universe, the highest ideal of man: 2. Of Dharma, or the Law, which 
has proceeded out of his mouth, his Logos and image—the word which has formed 
the life of the world: 3. Of Samgha, the union of all those who believe in the religion 
of Sékya, in the Law of Sékya, in the Dharma of Buddha. In other words, by 
Samgha is that community represented which is entrusted with the holy precepts 
of the great sage. C. Landresse, in two notes of Fée-Koue-Ki, pp. 300-323, has ex- 
the same opinion. Whatever may be the most accurate view of this sub- 
ject, two things are tolerably clear ; that adoration paid to the Trinatra, or the 
precious ones (les trois précieux), is an indispensable characteristic of Buddhist 
faith; that there is but the feeblest resemblance between the Trinity of Plato or 
of the Alexandrians and the Buddhist Triad ; and still less between either explana- 
tion of the same and the Christian Trinity. 
* Burnouf’s Introduction a 0 Histoire, &c., pp. 81-88. 
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unfortunately he gives us no hint as to its exact site, and 
neither ruins nor inscriptions have as yet been found which are 
sufficient to identify it. Inasmuch as the Punjaub is now a 
dependency of the British Crown, we may hope that future 
discovery will solve this interesting problem. But the con- 
quests of Alexander were matters of small moment to the 
Buddhist pilgrim compared with the Topes which were the me- 
morials of the spots where a Boddhisatwa had sacrificed his life 
to the cubs of a tigress ;* or where Kunala, the son of Asoka, 
had lost his beautiful eyes.t 

Before proceeding to describe his journey in India, our hero 
gave his untravelled contemporaries an elaborate description of 
Indian geography, scenery and manners. 

He tells us that In-tou is the name, both in Sanscrit and 
Chinese, for the Moon; and he supposes that the people called 
their land by this name from the moon-like brilliance of her 
sages, or from the actual shape of her territory. It is backed, 
he says, by snowy mountains, and girdled by a great sea. It is 
of the shape of a half-moon. In the north the land is richly 
watered, though the little hills are impregnated with salt. On 
the east, the valleys are irrigated, and the fertility is great; on 
the west, the soil is stony and arid; in the south, plants and 
trees grow with vigour. ‘The pictures, which he has given us of 
towns and villages, leave the impression that they must have 
strongly resembled modern Oriental cities. He represents their 
streets and lanes as narrow, tortuous, and crowded, and lined on 
both sides with the shops of ordinary tradesmen. An indication 
of the influence of their religion on the social life of the com- 
munity consists in the fact, that butchers, fishmongers, and exe- 
cutioners were not allowed to live within the walls, nor even to 
mingle in the crowd. The houses were built of brick, though the 
walls were sometimes constructed of piles and bamboos. Wooden 
houses are, however, spoken of as plastered with lime and roofed 
with tiles. Hiouen-Thsang saw some houses thatched with dried 
herbs, and sometimes with canes. Buildings of ordinary kinds 
preserved the same form as in China; but the convents must 
have had a degree of Italian grace about them, as, amongst 
other things, they are described as being adorned with elegant 


* Fa-hian commemorates this spot, and the ornamental monuments that had 
been reared upon it.—Fée-Koue-Ki, p. 74. 

+ Kun4la was thrown into prison and punished with blindness for the same 
supposed crime which endangered the life and liberty of Joseph, the son of Israel, 
in Egypt. The king’s son submitted to his fate with awful patience, declaring 
that during five hundred successive births he had suffered the like disaster in 
punishment of crime committed some thousand ages before. See ‘Legend of 
Asoka,’ given in Burnouf at great length, pp. 358-430. 
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sculptures, and the walls as covered with paintings of various 
colours. 

Our traveller records many curious facts bearing on the cos- 
tume and personal manners of the Hindus of that century. 
Among other matters of the same kind, he says ‘that some of 
the people extracted their hair by the roots,’ This may throw 
some light upon the corrugated and seamed appearance of the re- 
presentations of the head of SAkya-muni Buddha, which in some 
instances have even suggested the heterodox notion that Sdkya 
did not shave his sacred head, for the wales upon his skin look 
uncommonly like folds or curls of hair. It is obvious that they 
may have been the result of the barbarous practice here referred 
to. Hiouen-Thsang informs us that there were others who 
decked their heads with garlands of flowers. Heretics, he adds, 
decorated themselves with peacock’s plumes and chaplets of 
bones. He states also that they stained their teeth red and black ; 
that they pierced their ears ; and that those who retained any hair 
arranged it in plaits. Before eating they were careful to wash ; 
and they were too extravagant even to touch the relics of a 
previous feast. Utensils of wood or earth, having been once used, 
were thrown away, but metallic vases it was allowable to clean. 
The sage proceeds to give a sketch of the philosophical 
schools, and describes them as being always engaged in conflict 
with one another. The impression produced on him by the in- 
tellectual hierarchy that prevailed in Hindustan is extremely 
curious :— 


‘If, says he, ‘a Buddhist is master of one or more of the twelve 
collections of sacred books, in proportion to his learning, they load him 
with honour. If he distinguish himself by noble elocution, or if he 
manifest a sharp and penetrating spirit in deep discussions, they not 
unfrequently mount him on an elephant covered with costly garniture, 
and surrounded by the hosannas of a crowd, he passes in state through 
triumphal arches, and is hailed as of old were the victors in the 
Olympic games. But if a ‘religious’ (disputant?) notch the keen 
edge of his speech—if his arguments be faulty, or his eloquence 
verbose—still more, if he outrage sound logic without perceiving it,— 
they smear him with rouge and white, they cover his body with earth 
and dust, they chase him into the desert, or duck him in a horse-pond. 
Thus they distinguish the good from the bad, and sensible men from 
fools !’ * 

* This passage is so quaint, that it is worth while to introduce it in M. Julien’s 
translation. 

* Si au contraire, un réligieux laisse briser la pointe de ses paroles, si ses argu- 
ments sont pauvres et son eloquence verbeuse, ou bien, s’il outrage la logique 
tout en parlant avec facilité, on lui barbouille la figure avec du rouge et du blanc, 
on couvre tout son corps de terre et de poussitre, puis on le chasse dans une plaine 
déserte, ou on le jette dans un canal, Ainsi, on signale les bons et les m ts, 
et l'on met en evidence les gens d’esprit et les sots.'— Mémoires, vol. i. p. 70. 
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Indian caste is portrayed in similar terms to those used by 
modern writers ; and the second marriage of a widow was for- 
bidden then, as in later years. The morality of Hindus is praised, 
and also the ease and gentleness of their manners. ‘ Rebels and 
convicts’ are subject to imprisonment, but not to torture, and are 
no longer reckoned as among living men; but the ears, hands, 
and feet are cut off from those destitute of natural affection. 

Hiouen-Thsang describes at great length the trial by ordeal, and 
writes of it with apparent approbation. He also relates the 
religious murder of the aged and infirm on the banks of the 
holy Ganges. 

As a specimen of the arbitrary domestic arrangements of the 
people, he tells us that, ‘if a man dare to partake of onions or 
* leeks in his house, his friends are not content simply to refrain 
‘ from kissing him, but they thrust him outside of the walls of their 
‘ city.’ Notwithstanding this fastidiousness, it seems that their 
usual food consisted of a flour-cake, seasoned with milk, cream, 
butter, solid sugar, and oil of mustard. The stag, the roebuck, 
the sheep and fish, were cooked in large pieces, or well minced ; 
but those who should dare to eat such unclean food as beef or 
pork, were covered with disgrace and contempt, and chased from 
the world as monsters. In reference to their cooking apparatus 
our informant says, that ‘the Indians do understand the use of 
‘ the porridge-pot and saucepan, but they are profoundly ignorant 
* of the merits of the ‘steamer.’ They feed themselves,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘from a single dish, without either spoon or fork, and 
[horrible to relate] use their fingers for the purpose.’ 

The Ganges, Hiouen-Thsang* informs us, flows from the 
north-west to the south-east. ‘ At its source,’ he says, ‘it isa 
‘ mighty stream, and at its mouth it is a league in breadth. Its 
‘ waters have a sweet and pleasant flavour, and bring down with 
‘them great quantities of impalpable sand.’ He details with 
naiveté the opinions entertained respecting the medicinal and 
miraculous properties of the stream; but, though a multitude of 
men and women were ever seen on its banks waiting to prove its 
virtues, yet, says he, thereis no truth in the popularnotion,which has 
been forged by the heretics. He asserts that ‘ a great Boddhisatwa 
‘ had called attention to this point, and that the error was begin- 
‘ ning to dissipate.’ A thousand years have passed since then, but 
still that dense cloud broods over the waters of the Ganges ! 
Thus, our pilgrim reveals his critical faculty ; but side by side 


* Inthe Japanese map of Central Asia and India, published to illustrate the 
travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen-Thsang, in 1710, and now reproduced by M. 
Julien, the Ganges, the Oxus, the Sitou, &c., are all represented as issuing like 
giants from their great watershed in the Mons Sumerou. 


